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Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem, 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8 0. Thurs & Sat. 5.0 
THIS PROPERTY IS CONDEMNED 
THE ZOO STORY 
Kenneth Haigh, Peter Sallis, Marcia Stilman 
Ralph Williams 


* CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Commencing 13th September 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamlett, Norman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs, 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


*DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 

Commencing 7th September 

WATTING IN THE WINGS 

Sybil Thorndike, Marie Léhr, Lewis Casson 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 


OSs 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


*LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing Sth September 
NEXT TIME YES 
Worcester College Buskins 
Commencing 15th September 
AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT 
Oxford University Experimental Theatre Club 
Commencing 29th September 
MR. JOHNSON 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues., Thurs & Sat. 4.30 
THE LIFE OF GALILEO 
Bernard Miles 
TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Commencing Ist September 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE SEAGULL 
Judith Anderson, Ralph Michael, Tony Britton 


tT PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Commencing Sth September 
COMPAGNIE ROGER PLANCHON 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 
QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michael! Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 
*ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WESKER TRILOGY 
Commencing 14th September 
THE HAPPY HAVEN 
ROYALTY (Hol, 8004) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat, 2.30 
THE VISIT 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt 


performance during September 


WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
CANDIDA 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Jeremy Spenser 


will have their first 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7 45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
Ian Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BRIDES OF MARCH 
David Stoll, Diana Decker, Hugh Wakefield 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar, 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SPARRERS CAN'T SING 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 





* ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Commencing 20th September 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS 
Jane Connell, Thelma Ruby, Max Wall 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Alec Clunes, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem, 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED TBE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 











EP ERE SEE A PCTY 





+ RIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis 


EW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown. Keith Hamshere 


"ALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE PRINCESS 
Violette Verdy, Pierre Lacotte, Claudia Cravey 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
Commencing on 22nd September 
HORSES IN MIDSTREAM 
Francoise Rosay 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROSE MARIE 
Stephanie Voss, David Whitficld, Ronnie Stevens 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0. Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman, Carole Shelley, Graham Stark 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 





AT THE MERMAID 


One of the greatest theatrical 
occasions we have seen since 
the end of the war. 


BERNARD LEVIN 
BERTOLT BRECHT’S 


“GALILEO” 


MUST CLOSE OCTOBER | 











Opera and Ballet 





(COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


tvs, 7.30 
ROYAL SWEDISH OPERA COMPANY 
Until 10th September 
Commencing 16th September to 8th October 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


PRINCES (Tem, 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY 
Limited Season 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat, 3191) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. & Sat, 2.30 
ROYAL FESTIVAL BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
Anna Pollak, Patricia Kern, Denis Dowling 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
The Greatest Star Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 


CLIFF RUSS JOAN 
RICHARD CONWAY RECAN 


EDMUND HOCKRIDGE 





DAVID KOSSOFF 








The Elements 


of Drama 
J. L. STYAN 


An introduction to the drama 
emphasizing that plays are 
created by a co-operation of 
author, actor, producer and 
audience. There are close an- 
alyses of excerpts from plays 
by Shakespeare, Shaw, Wilde, 
Eliot, Cocteau, Sartre, Fry and 
others. 25s. net 


from all bookshops 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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at the 


NEW THEATRE 








attst 


LIONEL BART’S 


OLIVER! 


A NEW MUSICAL 





“A Triumph-Rush for Seats’’— 
Evening Standard 


‘A Sheer Delight’’—Star 


“A Whopping Welcome 
Winner’’—Daily Sketch 


sedi 


a: 


“A Piping Success’’— 
Evening News 


sedated: 


Sti ate 


“A Joyous Evening’ — 
Daily Mail 


‘A Magical Musical’”’— 
Sunday Dispatch 


Skreet rete st 


“A Lyrical Delight. A Real 
Triumph”—Financial Times j 
‘An Absolute Rip-Roaring : 
Success’’—News Chronicle 
“The Applause, which was | 
Deserved, was Thunderous and = 
Interminable”—Sunday Times / 
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Paul Scofield and Andrew Keir in 
A Man for all Seasons 


Cover Portrait: 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 








Francoise Rosay 


Portrait by 
Angus McBean 


@ THE distinguished French actress, MADAME FRANCOISE ROSAY, 

who made her last stage appearance in London ten years ago, will appear 

in “* Horses in Midstream,’”’ a new play by Andrew Rosenthal which opens 

at the Vaudeville Theatre om 22nd September. Malcolm Keen heads the 

cast with Mme. Rosay in this play, which is set in a villa on the island of 

Elba. It is presented by David Hall in association with Thane Parker and 
directed by Michael MacOwan, with décor by Hutchinson Scott. 
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Over the Footlights 


HE fourteenth Edinburgh Festival is in 

its first week as we write these words, 
and during September London will be see- 
ing four of the companies included in this 
year’s programme. The Seagull, starring 
Judith Anderson, is, of course, the opening 
production of the current Old Vic Season, 
and on 6th September the Compagnie Roger 
Planchon, mertion of which will te found in 
Ossia Trilling’s report from the French Pro- 
vinces elsewhere in this issue, will appear 
at the Piccadilly for a short season. Susana 
and Jose, the Spanish dancers, and their 
company, are to appear at the Westminster 
Theatre for one week on the Sth and also 
coming from Edinburgh to make their first 
appearance ever in London is The Little 
Theatre of Bombay, due at the Scala for one 
week on the 12th. 


(THER productions opening in the West 

End during September are Noél Cow- 
ard’s new play Waiting in the Wings, star- 
ring Sybil Thorndike, Marie Lohr, Sir Lewis 
Casson, Graham Payn and Nora Nicholson 


(Duke of York’s on the 7th) and Horses in 
Midstream (Vaudeville, 22nd) which brings 
Frangoise Rosay back to the West End, with 
. Malcolm Keen, John Arnatt, Jane Muir and 
Mavis Walker. Billy Liar, a new play by 
Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall, starring 
Albert Finney and Mona Washbourne, opens 
at the Cambridge on the 13th. 


STEPHEN LEWIS, the author of “Sparrers Can't 
Sing,” the new production now at Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, was born in Poplar and this, his first 
play, was written in his dressing room while he was 
appearing in ‘“‘ The Hostage.” Before he began his 
acting career Mr. Lewis was an electrician’s mate and 
his play, which is written in a genuine cockney, deals 
with life in the East End and he has taken his 
characters from the streets he knows. The play will 
run for several weeks and was produced by Joan 


Littlewood who is now in New York to produce ** The 
The new American musical Once Upon a  Mostate™ at the a — 
Mattress, which is based on the fairy tale 

about the Princess and the Pea, comes to the Adelphi on the 20th. The book is by Jay 
Thompson, Marshall Barer and Dean Fuller, with lyrics by Marshall Barer and music 
by Mary Rodgers, daughter of Richard Rodgers. Décor is by William and Jean Eckard, 
and the original choreography by Joe Layton is reproduced by Deirdre Vivian. Director 
is Jerome Whyte. Jane Connell appears as the Princess, Thelma Ruby as the Queen, 
and Milo O’Shea as the King. Max Wall plays the Jester and also in the company are 
Robin Hunter, Bill Kerr, Bill Newman, Patricia Lambert and Peter Grant. 

On 14th September the English Stage Company is presenting for a limited season The 
Happy Haven by John Arden, author of Serjeant Musgrave's Dance, and on the 29th at 
the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, Frith Banbury Ltd. will present Mr, Johnson, a 
play by Norman Rosten based on the novel by Joyce Cary. 


N addition to Sparrers Can't Sing at Theatre Royal, Stratford East, Robert Bolt’s new 

play, The Tiger and the Horse (Queen’s, 24th August), and the double bill This Property 
is Condemned and The Zoo Story (Arts, 25th), were produced too late for review in this 
issue. Reviews also held over until next month are of the revival of Rose Marie at the 
Victoria Palace (22nd August) and The Princess (Strand, 23rd). 


HE death of Oscar Hammerstein II has come as a shock to his many admirers in this 


country. His association with the composer Richard Rodgers brought forth. such 
famous musicals as Oklahoma, Carousel, South Pacific and The King and I, and it was 
only last March that these two brilliant men were in London for the launching of Flower 
Drum Song. Oscar Hammerstein's first major success, it is interesting to record, was 
Rose Marie, in 1924. FS. 





New Shows Reviewed 





“I'm Talking About jerusalem” — Royal 
Court, 27th July 

“Miss Julie’ and “The Propesal’’—tLyric 
Opera House, 28th fuly 

“The Art of Living’—Criterion, 
August 


18th 











ROYAL COURT 


“i'm Talking About 
Jerusalem ”’ 


pe iat reviewed in THEATRE 
Wor _p following its original production 
at the Belgrade, Coventry, Arnold Wesker’s 
latest work, which presents the Kahn family 
during the years 1946-1959, is a play of 
many outstanding moments, though lacking 
the telling dramatic simplicity and cohesion 
of Roots, the middle play of the trilogy. 
(The latter play, of course, only touches on 
the Jewish family of Kahn by hearsay.) 

In I'm Talking About Jerusalem, Ronnie 
Kahn’s sister Ada and her carpenter hus- 
band, Dave Simmonds, inspired by William 
Morris ideals, seek the simple life in Nor- 
folk. Their house is more than primitive, 
and Dave's job on Colonel Dewhurst’s estate 
comes to an abrupt end in an unconvincing 
scene when the Colonel proves himself 
nothing but a caricature of his type. Thus 


is Dave pitchforked into his dream to set 
up on his own as a maker of folk furniture. 
But people prefer the cheaper massed-pro- 
duced articles, and Dave reluctantly admits 
failure, though not, we are sure, final defeat. 

Ada’s relations are out of their depth. 
apart from Ronnie, who feels that the end 
of Dave’s experiment in real living is a 
disaster personal to himself, as he flounders 
about in disillusion over the unattainability 
of the “Jerusalem” of the title. 

For all its ragged edges, the play is full 
of passionate feeling—perhaps too much so, 
for we could not accept Wesker’s all-out in- 
sistence, for instance, that nowhere in this 
country today (when, to quote but one 
example, new churches are springing up 
everywhere) could a craftsman of Dave's 
calibre find his niche, Nevertheless one’s 
over-all sense is one of gratitude and of 
keen anticipation in watching Wesker’s 
maturing gifts of characterisation and vital 
dialogue. 

Particularly memorable among the cast 
were Ruth Meyers for her most sensitively- 
drawn Ada, Mark Eden (Dave), Cherry 
Morris (Cissie) and Jessie Robins, a real 
find for the large, voluble and lovable Esther 
Kahn. David Saire was again an irrepres- 
sitle and ardent Ronnie. In a short scene 


Eric Porter 


plays 
Leontes 


Because, unhappily. 
Harry Andrews must 
rest his throat for 
some weeks on doc- 
tor’s orders, Eric 
Porter (seen /e/t, in 
* Twelfth Night" as 
Malvolio, with Bar- 
bara Barnett as 
Olivia and Frances 
Cuka as Maria) has 
taken over the role 
of Leontes in ‘“* The 
Winter’s Tale,” 
which had its 

performance at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon on 
30th = August. Mr. 
Porter, who was 
highly praised for 
his recent London 
performance in ‘‘Ros- 
mersholm,”” is enjoy- 
ing a most successful 
season at the Mem- 

orial Theatre. 


(Picture by 
McBean) 


Angus 





Third Play of Wesker 
Trilogy 


Two scenes from ‘I’m Talking About Jerusalem.” 
Right; Ada (Ruth Meyers) and Dave (Mark Eden) 
play the * game of Life’ for their young son. 
Below: The Aunts Cissie (Cherry Morris, /eft) 
and Esther (Jessie Robins) console Ada. It 
was on 7th June that the trilogy began its 
season at the Royal Court with “ Chicken 
Soup With Barley,” followed by ‘ Roots,’ 
which is still generally considered the 
brilliant play of the three. 


(Pictures by Sandra Lousada) 


Frank Finlay gave a brilliant performance 
as Libby Dobson, Dave's disillusioned and 
demoralised ex-army friend. 

The director was again John Dexter, with 
décor by Jocelyn Herbert. F.S. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 
**‘ Miss Julie ’’ 

PERFORMANCE of Strindberg’s Miss 

Julie demands close critical attention. 
Though seldom acted in this country, it is 
high among the ever-growing number of 
dramatic works that everyone is presumed 
to know. <A _ new translation by Miss 
Elizabeth Sprigge has been used for this 
production and the director, Miss Leila 
Blake, aided by this more tractable dialogue, 
seems to have aimed at a _ completely 
naturalistic effect. The programme quotes 
Strindberg’s description of the play as 
“Sweden's first Naturalist tragedy’, but 
Strindberg wrote the word with a capital 
“N” and he meant something new, superfine 
and rare, and he could not foresee what the 
word would come to mean seventy years 
later. Miss Julie demands highly imagina- 
tive treatment if we are to be carried away 
in the theatre. Passion is probed and: only 


the setting is naturalistic. The danger of 
naturalism is that it brings us to a prag- 
matical, common-sense view of the matter, 
and that is bad for drama. 

When a valet with a neurotic woman on 
his hands gives her a razor and intimates 
that she had better go somewhere quiet 
and there cut her throat, that is not ordinary 
and the naturalistic treatment seems inade- 
quate. 

The play is written without any division 
because Strindberg feared that any inter- 
mission would allow the spectator “time to 
reflect and to get away from the suggestive 
influence of the author-hypnotist”. This is 
what happens. There is an interval and 
we have time to question why Julie 
should feel herself to be in such 
extremity. In Kipling’s phrase, like every- 
one else, she had only one virginity to lose, 
but that self-destruction should follow its 
loss has seldom appeared less inevitable. 
Miss Diane Cilento was dressed for the 
period but the silver hair and black eye- 
brows were too “contemporary”. She 
needed to fill her lungs and then let passion 
take charge. These Scandinavian characters 
will talk so much and that puts a strain 
upon a tragic situation. As the valet, Mr. 
Leon Peers succeeded in appearing so 
ordinary that it seemed unlikely that the 
man realised the full significance of his con- 
duct. There was a very satisfying perfor- 
mance by Miss Pamela Pitchford in the 





ia) 4 ” 
The Princess 

Left: Violette Verdy and Pierre Lacotte, stars of the 
new ballet-style musical about a princess and a com- 
moner, told in song and dance, which opened at the 
Strand Theatre on 23rd August, too late for review 
im this issue. Violette Verdy created the title réle m 
America, and also in the original production were 12- 
years-old Clandia Cravey, who appears as the Princess 
in her youth, and British Jo Anna, who found success 
im America as ballerina and choreographer. Patricia 
Baird is the chief soloist of the singing ensembie, and 
“The Princess” is presented by Ted Kneeland 
(American prod and director) with story 

choreography by Jo Anna, musical score by Mario 

Braggiotti and décor by Roger Furse. 


(Picture by Maurice Seymour) 





“Miss Julie” (Contd.) 

minor réle of Kristin. Her speaking of 
“That’s how it is, Miss Julie’, on her exit 
to church, was complacent and lifelike with 
the added note of dramatic irony. 

The main work was preceded by Chek- 
hov’s The Proposal in which the timing was 
too regular for full farcical effect. Miss 
Hilda Braid’s easy energy and _ lively 
imagination gave life and a certain comic 
charm to the part of Natalyia. H.G.M. 


CRITERION 
“The Art of Living” 

IVELY, topical and with a nice touch of 

irony, this new Anglo-American inti- 
mate revue should fill the Criterion for a 
long time to come. The show is based on 
the writings of Art Buchwald, with music 
and lyrics by Monty Norman and David 
Heneker, lyrics and sketches by Julian 
More, and additional sketches by Johnny 
Speight. Devised and directed by Laurier 
Lister, a past master at this sort of thing, 
the revue was also enlivened by the gay 
Voytex décor. 

Particularly delightful in the company 
were Hiram Sherman, a most charming 
American actor, and Carole Shelley, a 
piquante and versatile young artiste. Graham 
Stark and Edward Woodward had many 
lively and telling moments in a variety of 
sketches and numbers, among which Arms 
Race (“I made a missile”), Keep Britain 
Tidy, Awkward Questions (a devastating ex- 
position by father Graham Stark to his 
puzzled schoolgirl daughter, Stella Claire, of 
the illogical nature of political prejudice in 
international relations), and D.F.C. and Bar 
were outstanding. 

F.S. 


ee e ”? 
Circus Spectacular 
The Voljansky family perform their thrilling tight 
wire act (at an angle of forty-five degrees), a highlight 
in the Moscow State Circus Season which Tom Arnold 
is presenting at aie <<. six weeks’ season (from 
y). 








“Miss Julie’ 
and 
“The Proposal’ 


@ This interesting double bill of plays by 


Strindberg and Chekhov was presented by 
a new management, Caravel Productions Ltd., 
for a four-weeks season at the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith. The plays were direc- 
ted by the Company’s Director, Leila Biake, 
with settings by Disley Jones. “Miss Julie” 
was translated by Elizabeth Sprigge, author 
of a well-known biography on Strindberg, 

and “The Proposal” by Elizabeta Fen. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


“Miss Julie” 


Two scenes from the recent 
production of  Strindberg’s 
play. Left, a tender moment 
between the valet, Jean (Leon 
Peers) and the cook Kristin 
(Pamela Pitchford), which is 
interrupted by a somewhat 
petulant Miss Julie (Diane 
Cilento), The scene is the 
kitchen of Miss Julie’s home 
on Midsummer's Eve and 
Miss Julie has come to ask 
Jean to partner her at the 
dance on her father’s estate 
Below, Jean tries to resist the 
tantalising advances Miss 
Julie is making. But later he 
succumbs and they plan to 
run away together. 


Left: 
“The Proposal” 


An amusing moment from 
the play by Anton Chekhov. 
Natalya (Hilda Braid) points 
with alarm at her would-be 
fiancé, Lomov (Leon Peers), 
who has just fainted. Her 
father, Choobukov (Cameron 
Hall), anxious to get his 
daughter off his hands, is dis- 
mayed at the way things are 
going between Natalya and 
Lomov, whose quarrels 
threaten to put an end to the 
proposed match. 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes for 


“OLIVER!”’ 
and 


“A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS’”’ 


M. BERMAN LIMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651/9 


Hollywood — London — Paris 


























The delightful number “Consider Yourself’ sung by The Artful Dodger, Oliver and Fagin’s 
gang of boy thieves. In the picture, centre, is Keith Hamshere as Oliver Twist. 


“< @liver ! ” 


CENES from the new musical with book, music and lyrics by Lionel 

Bart, which is one of the smash-hit shows of the season. “Oliver!”, 

which is freely adapted from Dickens’ “Oliver Twist’, is presented at 

Pictures by the New Theatre by Donald Albery (for Donmar Productions Ltd.) and 
Alec Murray produced by Peter Coe, with settings designed by Sean Kenny and 
lighting by John Wyckham. Lionel Bart, it will be remembered, also 

wrote the music for “Lock Up Your Daughters” and the music and lyrics 

for “Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be”, still running at the Garrick. 

1] 











Mr. Bumble, _ the 
Beadle (Paul Whit- 
sun-Jones) takes tea 
with Mrs. Corney 
(Hope Jackman), 
the matron at the 
Workhouse. Mr. 
Bumble is trying to 
work up courage to 
propose to. the 
widow. He has just 
returned from sel- 
ling Oliver Twist, 
who had disgraced 
himself at the Work- 
house by asking for 
more food, to Mr. 
Sowerberry, the un- 
dertaker, for a few 
pounds. 


Oliver (Keith Ham- 
shere, /eft), finds life 
with Mr. Sower- 
berry unendurable 
and runs away. He 
is almost at his wit’s 
end when he meets 
The Artful Dodger 
(Martin Horsey) 
who _ promises’ to 
find him a bed for 
the night. 




















In the morning Nancy (Georgia 

Brown) comes to give the boys 

their breakfast and meets the new 

member of the gang. She is seen 

here singing with The Artful 

Dodger, Oliver and her sister, Bet, 
the song “It’s a Fine Life”. 


The Artful Dod- 
ger takes Oliver to 
the Thieves’ Kit- 
chen run by Fagin. 
He is given a 
warm welcome, a 
bed for the night 
and something to 
eat. He also has 
his first lesson 
from Fagin in the 
art of relieving 
gentlemen of their 
silk handkerchiefs. 
In the picture 
right, is Ron 
Moody as Fagin. 





Left: A moment 
from the charming 
number “I'd Do 
Anything’’ with 
L to R, Nancy, 
Fagin, Oliver 
and Bet (Diane 
Gray). Fagin sends 
the boys about 
their business with 
special instructions 
to The Artful 
Dodger to look 
after Oliver. 
Below: Some of 
the gang distract 
the attention of a 
well-dressed, elder- 
ly man outside a 
bookshop. while 
The Artful Dod- 
ger steals his hand- 
kerchief. Unfor- 
tunately the man 
notices the loss 
and accuses Oliver. 
Oliver, frightened, 
runs away, with the 
old gentleman and 
most of the on- 
lookers in hot pur- 
suit. 














Right: The exhau- 
sted Oliver is finally 
caught and taken 
away to the dismay 
of the gang looking 
on. The old gentle- 
man, Mr. Brown- 
low, takes pity on 
his young captive 
and has him taken 
to his house. Later, 
The Artful Dodger, 
who has _ followed 
Mr. Brownlow, re- 
ports Oliver's where- 
abouts to Fagin. 
Fagin is very angry 
and fears that Oli- 
ver will betray his 
hiding place to the 
police. Below: The 
pub scene which 
opens the second 
Act. Nancy is seen 
singing her song 
“Oom - Pah - Pah”, 
which is one of the 
hit numbers of the 
show. 





Fagin, anxious to 
get Oliver back into 
his clutches as soon 
as possible, tries to 
persuade Nancy to 
kidnap him. But 
Nancy, who has 
taken a great liking 
to the boy, refuses to 
help. Fagin then en- 
lists the help of Bill 
Sikes (Danny Sew- 
ell), with whom 
Nancy is in love, and 
after some _ rather 
brutal persuasion on 
Sikes’ part, the poor 
girl agrees to the 
plan. 


Oliver is happy in 
his new-found home 
where he is for the 
first time in his life 
surrounded by love. 
One day, Mr. 
Brownlow (George 
Bishop) sends Oliver 
to return and pay 
for some books and 
the boy sets off hap- 
pily watched by his 
benefactor and the 
housekeeper Mrs 
Bedwin (Madeleine 
Newbury). On the 
way he is waylaid 
by Nancy and Bill 
and taken back to 
Fagin. But Nancy, 
overcome with re- 
morse, visits Mr. 
Brownlow and tells 
him that she will 
return Oliver to 
him. Unhappily she 
is discovered and 
killed by Bill Sikes 
before she can do 
this. However, all 
ends happily for 
Oliver and he is re- 
united with Mr. 
Brownlow, whose 
long-lost grandchild 
he turns out to be. 























Ron Moody: Acting 


a Means to an End 


by 
Eric Johns 


ESPITE his resounding success as Fagin 

in Oliver!, Lionel Bart’s musical version 
of Oliver Twist at the New Theatre, Ron 
Moody is in no danger of resting upon his 
laurels. He is still only on his way towards 
fulfilling his ambition, which is to write and 
present a musical of his own creation. That 
is what he wants to do, and his career as an 
actor is regarded by him as no more than a 
means to an end. Only when the curtain 
goes up on his own show will he breathe a 
sigh of complete satisfaction. 

He always had an urge to write, but not 
necessarily for the theatre. So to get a 
better insight into the motives of human 
behaviour he studied at the London School 
of Economics, where he obtained a degree 
in Sociology. During his student days he 
appeared in a number of revues and musicals 
at the School theatre and got a real taste 
for the stage. It was as a result of playing 
in one of these shows that he took up the 
theatre as a career, and consequently deci- 
ded, above all else, he would like to write 
a musical. 

Peter Myers and Ronald Cass, those 
creators of intimate revue, saw Ron Moody 
in a show at the London School of Econo- 
mics and invited him to take part in an 
experiment they were carrying out at the 
New Lindsey, staging a revue called 
Intimacy at Eight on a New Year's Eve. It 
was a tremendous success—and so was Ron 
Moody, who later played in Intimacy at 
8.30 and For Amusement Only in the West 
End, following up these significant steps in 
his theatre career with yet another revue, 
For Adults Only, appearing with Miriam 
Karlin at the Strand. 

Ron Moody regards revue as a melting- 
pot and has no desire to go back to it, after 
having played in two musicals—Candide 
and Oliver! He looks upon revue as the 
straight actor looks upon repertory. It 
serves its purpose as a training ground, but 
no actor wants to spend his life in that 
particular milieu. He admits it taught him 
how to get laughs on unfunny lines and 
how to be inventive in the art of playing 
comedy. At that time he worshipped versa- 


RON MOODY as he appears as Fagin in “‘Oliver!”’. 
(Picture by Alec Murray) 


tility, but since creating two characters in 
musicals—the Governor of Buenos Aires in 
Candide and Fagin in Oliver!, he is far 
more interested in studying one full-length 
role, sustaining and developing a single 
character throughout the show. 

He will play Fagin for at least a year, 
and is already beginning to get anxious 
about solving the problems that go hand in 
hand with a long run. At the moment he 
feels six months is time enough for an actor 
to perfect his performance of a part. What 
happens after that? Will he get stale? 
Will his performance become no more than 
a repetition of what he has done before? Mr. 
Moody is far too sensitive and ingenious 
an artist ever to grow stale in a part, and 
the fact that his eyes are already wide 
open to possible dangers in that direction, 
means he will avert them in his own inimit- 
able way. 

Before he started rehearsing Oliver! he 
read the Dickens novel once again and 
became very depressed, feeling no man 
could do what Fagin did and not seem to be 
a monster. His fears were allayed when 
he discussed the matter with Lionel Bart. 
who prepared the book for the musical and 
Peter Coe who directed it. They brought a 

(Continued on page 29) 





ESMOND HEELEY designs his first 
opera in London next month, to be 
seen when the curtain rises at Sadler's Wells 


on Frank Hauser’s production of La Travi- 


ata. Already, Mr, Heeley has won laurels 
on the operatic stage, for he designed the 
Glyndebourne production of Bellini's / 
Puritani, in which Joan Sutherland has again 
triumphed. 

La Traviata is a glorious subject for Mr. 
Heeley, who is something of a Romantic by 
nature, and he is in the happy position of 
never having seen either the opera or the 
play from which it was adapted—the Dumas 
tragedy, La Dame Aux Camelias, in which 
Bernhardt, Duse and Feuillére have all com- 
peted for the title of the world’s greatest 
tragedienne. 

Mr. Heeley has set the Sadler's Wells 
production in the late ‘sixties and his 
costumes promise to be superbly elegant, 
executed in soft and gentle materials to 
carry out the drifting lines of his designs. 
He found the last act something of a prob- 
lem. Violetta is dying in poverty, but Mr. 
Heeley had been told that more often than 
not on the operatic stage, she dies in a 
bedroom of palatial splendour. He decided 
to avoid such inconsistency, at all costs. 

So on the walls of Violetta’s room, in Mr. 
Heeley’s last act setting, unfaded patches of 
wallpaper will be discovered, bearing witness 


Whispers from 
the Wings ‘a 
Looker-on 


DESMOND HEELEY 

(Portrait by Peter Smith, 

Stratford, Ontario) 

to the fact that the celebrated courtesan has 
fallen on hard times and been compelled to 
sell her valuable pictures in order to make 
both ends meet. It is a brilliant stroke on 
the designer's part to stress the unhappy 
finale of a famous beauty’s life. 

The only item of grandeur in the room 
will be the bed—a fantastic creation, moun- 
ted on dolphins. That is the last sign of 
the glorious past, left for her to die upon, 
in incongruous contrast to the bareness of 
a room long stripped of its former 
splendour. 

Violetta’s salon in the first act, all 
camelias and lace, creates the romantic at- 
mosphere of an elegant candlelit apartment 
patronised by the Paris aristocracy. It con- 
trasts with the third act salon of Flora 
Bervoix, a courtesan with more vulgar tastes 
and a coarser clientéle. Her gathering 
deteriorates into a riotous party, such as 
would never have been seen under Violetta’s 
roof in earlier days. In other words, Mr. 
Heeley’s settings have been coloured by the 
characterisation of the people who live in 
them. There is a reason for every stroke 
of his brush. 

At Christmas at the Old Vic we are to 
see Mr. Heeley’s designs for A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Already, on the same stage, 
we have admired his Twelfth Night, The 
Importance of Being Earnest and The 
Double Dealer and at Stratford-upon-Avon 
this year he designed costumes and settings 
for The Merchant of Venice, which matched 
the magnificent performances of Dorothy 
Tutin and Peter O'Toole as Portia and 
Shylock. 

No designer is more modest than Mr. 
Heeley, who is so eager for all the world 
to know that Tanya Moiseiwitsch taught 
him more than anyone. The two most vital 
years of his earlier career were spent at 
Stratford, Ontario, where he _ designed 
costumes for Hamlet, As You Like It and 
Much Ado About Nothing, all presented in 
the Moiseiwitsch permanent set on the stage 
of Canada’s Festival Theatre. She had great 
faith in him and gave him enormous encou- 
ragement, so essential at that point in his 


(Continued on page 32) 

















Echoes from Broadway Ranald eine 


a presentation of Antony and Cleo- 
patra as the final offering in the 1960 
summer repertoire at the American Shake- 
speare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut, 
the verdict may be brought in concerning 
the season's quality as a whole. 

Artistically, it might be summed up this 
way. A rather indifferent Twelfth Night 
opened the proceedings, followed by a very 
fine production of The Tempest. Antony 
and Cleopatra fell somewhere in between. 
It was distinguished by colourful décor and 
interpretation, but there were a few regret- 
table lapses. 

From the standpoint of commercial val- 
ues, the Festival season bore evidence of 
high success. The plays drew a generous 
measure of enthusiastic audiences. This 
can be traced in part to the established 
nature of the theatre, which has become a 
recognised, familiar segment of the summer 
scene with its quota of loyal adherents as 
well as the transient attendance which it 
attracts. Also, there can be no doubt that 
the appearances of Katharine Hepburn in 
two leading réles, and Robert Ryan in one, 
served as a magnet for theatregoers. 

Certainly Miss Hepburn was well worth 
seeing as Viola in Twelfth Night and as the 
Queen of the Nile in Antony and Cleopatra. 
The two rdéles demand acting versatility 
which she contributed to a satisfying degree. 
Each bore the engaging quality of her 
unique stage personality, but, correctly 
enough, there was little similarity in the 
characterisations. 

It should be noted, however, that her two 
performances had one quality in common. 
It was her flair for comedy. Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra is not generally associated with 
humorous interpretation, but Miss Hep- 
burn, probing into the lines and situations, 
found valid grounds for comedy, strongly 
tinged with feminine temperament. At times 
it seemed almost as though we were viewing 
a Shavian Cleopatra rather than the Shake- 
spearean queen of tragedy. She quite liter- 
ally took her cue from the descriptive line, 
“age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
her infinite variety”. 

In the more poignant scenes, most notably 
the final climax, Miss Hepburn seemed to 
miss the full opportunities afforded by the 
RAE ALLEN as Charmian, EARLE HYMAN as 
Alexas, KATHARINE HEPBURN as Cleopatra and 
ROBERT RYAN as Antony in Shakespeare’s *‘Antony 

and Cleopatra’ at Stratford, Connecticut. 
(Picture by Martha Holmes) 





script. It was as though, having striven 
mightily and believably to portray Cleopatra 
as an individual of flashing mood and 
feminine caprice, she could not quite bridge 
the transition to a figure of high theatrical 
tragedy. Yet, the theory might be advanced 
that in her underplaying of the death epi- 
sode she was consistent with the characteri- 
sation and interpretation she had so 
painstakingly built up to that point. 

Robert Ryan, the motion picture star 
who makes occasional forays onto the legiti- 
mate stage and into Shakespeare territory, 
had the physical appearance and personality 
of a ruggedly vital Antony. Ladies in the 
audience had no difficulty in accepting the 
thesis that Cleopatra was disastrously smit- 
ten with his male charms, They very 
obviously were of the opinion that anything 
to the contrary would have been beyond 
understanding. Disappointed were those 
who looked deeper into the guise of the 
powerful warrior in search of the eloquence 
and subtle sadness of the character. 

Mr. Ryan played a “naturalistic” Antony 
—one way of saying that he neglected the 
nuances of the stirring poetics, the grand 
and bitter prose which Shakespeare put into 
the words and phrases of the character. His 
Antony seemed more mentally obtuse than 
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Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


necessary, One couldn't help but wonder 
how he could have survived as long as he 
did, the political machinations which sur- 
rounded him, or from whence he drew the 
qualities of military leadership. Even his 
infatuation for Cleopatra appeared to be a 
sort of heedless, immature affection rather 
than a grand passion. 

There are those who argue that this kind 
of Antony is consistent with the circumstan- 
ces of his career and the evidences of his be- 
haviour. But is it necessary to sacrifice the 
great passages of Shakespeare in order to 
project the semblance of a muscle-bound 
man without imagination or perception? 
Such characters abound in mediocre play- 
writing. Shakespeare should be played to 
the very limit of his possibilities, not down- 
graded so that the distinguishing essence 
of his genius is lost. 

Direction of Jack Landau, scenic and 
period costume design of Rouben Ter-Aru- 
tunian, and lighting by Tharon Musser, 
joined forces frequently to provide dramatic 


The death of Cleopatra. In the picture (right) is ANNE 
FIELDING as Iras. 


(Picture by Martha Holmes) 


action against picturesque surroundings. 
Mr. Ter-Arutunian can be saluted for his 
spare but graphically effective use of sym- 
bolic settings. A large, bias-cut strip of 
dark canvas strung at a vertical angle up- 
centre stage identified the deck of Pompey’s 
ship. This scene of treacherous compact 
among the three leaders of the Roman 
Empire, toasted in flagons of free-flowing 
wine, was staged and performed in exciting 
style. 

The designer's deft touch was again 
demonstrated by his use of orange coloured 
tenting material stretched with calculated 
haphazardry on slender poles to denote a 
military field camp. The death scene at 
the end was played around and in front of 
a towering monolith decorated with huge 
symbols of ancient Egypt. 

There were some satisfactory performan- 
ces in supporting réles. John Ragin, play- 
Octavius Caesar, developed the character 
from brash youth to a growing awareness 
of power and responsibility, adding a dash 
of smugness when he finds himself triumph- 
ant and in a position to reject Cleopatra’s 
appeal to gallantry. (Shakespeare made it 
plain that he didn’t consider these politician- 
militarists to be very gallant.) 

Donald Davis, one of Canada’s leading 
actor-managers, offered a clean-cut charac- 
terisation of Enobarbus, whose conscience 
drove him to suicide over his desertion of 
loyalty to Antony. Sada Thompson made 
Octavia a movingly pitiful figure in her 
marriage of political convenience, Earle 
Hyman as Alexas, Morris Carnovsky as 
Lepidus, and Will Greer as Agrippa contri- 
buted intelligently developed interpretations. 
Rae Allen and Anne Fielding were lovely 
and lorn as Cleopatra’s sacrificial female 
attendants. 


NOEL LANGLEY’s new play in reading form 


An Elegance of Rebels 
The Italian Exile of Byron and Shelley 





published by ARTHUR BARKER 20 NEW BOND STREET Wi at 5/- 
repertory production enquiries to ERIC GLASS 28 Berkeley Square Wl 
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The Common Man: No, | didn’t think there’d be a Common Man here. Nothing but Cardinals and Kings. 
Well, for a proposition of my own, I need a costume. 


Leo McKern as the Common Man in a scene from Act I. Acting as a kind of compére, 

the Common Man sets the various scenes with props from his basket, comments on the 

action, and at the same time steps into the play to enact various réles, among them Thomas 
More’s servant and, in the final scene, the executioner. 


“A Man for all Seasons’’ 


OBERT BOLT approaches his historical theme in the modern way, providing an ab- 

sorbing picture of the life and times of Thomas More, a gracious, civilised and enig- 

matic character here played with insight by Paul Scofield. The uncluttered all-purpose set 

by Motley is a great asset, and the play, which was reviewed in our last issue, is directed 

by Noel Willman with lighting by Joe Davis, and is presented at the Globe Theatre by 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
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More: You'll — sell 
won't you? 

Rich: Yes, I think so 
Yes, I will. 

More: And buy. what? 

Rich: Some decent 
clothes. 


More, with a show 
of gentle irony, 
gives young Richard 
Rich the valuable, 
and fateful, chalice, 
which himself 
had received as a 
gift in odd circum- 
stances following a 
legal case. (Paul 
Scofield as Thomas 
More and John 
Bown as_ Richard 
Rich, in an_ early 
scene). 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


More: 1 believe, when 
statesmen forsake their 
own private conscience 
for the sake of their 
public duties . . . they 
lead their country by 
a short route to chaos 
And we shall have my 
Prayers to fall back on 


Sir Thomas, attrac- 
ted by the new 
learning of the 
Renaissance, but 
equally drawn in his 
family life to lead 
the ascetic life of a 
Middle Ages priest, 
has nevertheless at- 
tained great promi- 
nence at Court, 
where he holds im- 
portant diplomatic 
and legal posts. The 
great Cardinal Wol- 
sey seeks his opin- 
ion in the delicate 
matter of King Hen- 
ry’s divorce. (Wil- 
loughby Goddard 
as the Cardinal). 
After Wolsey’s 
downfall Sir Thom- 
as becomes’ Lord 
Chancellor. 











More: Your “Majesty 
does my house more 
honour than I fear my 
household can bear 


Aware of Sir 
Thomas's” great 
Standing in the 
country and eager 
for his support in 
his clash with the 
Pope over the 
divorce, the King 
comes by Royal 
Barge to pay More 
a visit. (Richard 
Leech as the young 
King Henry VIII 
and, kneeling L-R, 
Wynne Clark as 
Alice, Sir Thomas’s 
wife, Pat Keen as 
Margaret, his 
daughter, and Alex- 
ander Gauge as the 
Duke of Norfolk). 


The Kine: Great God, 
Thomas, why do you 
hold out against me in 
the desire of my heart 

the very wick of my 
heart? 


Fearless in uphold- 
ing his principles, 
More does not com- 
promise, even with 
his King. Henry, 
who holds Sir 
Thomas in_ great 
affection, cannot 
overcome the incor- 
ruptibility of his 
friend, and makes a 
sudden departure in 
frustrated mood. 








The Common Man: The interval started 
in the year 1530 and it’s now the middle 
of May 1532. Two years. During that 
time a lot of water’s flowed under 
the bridge and a lot of things have 
come floating along on it 


The opening of Act II. The Com- 

mon Man reads from a history 

book. In the background Sir 

Thomas in his Lord Chancellor’s 

robes, with William Roper (John 
Carson). 


Below 


Cromwell: We're not concerned with the 
rights and wrongs of the judgment but 
with the gift you gave the judge Tel 
this gentleman about that. The judg- 
ment for what it’s worth was the right 
one. No sir! I sent him a cup sir, an 
Italian silver cup I bought im Lincoln 
for a hundred shillings 


Thomas Cromwell (Andrew Keir, centre), bent on More’s destruction, and determined to dis- 

credit him, arraigns him on a trumpery charge of bribery over the unsolicited gift of the cup 

he afterwards gave to Richard Rich (right) who, by now Cromwell’s pawn, gives evidence for 

the prosecution. Left, Beryl Andrews as the Ithy woman who had sought in vain to buy 
over Sir Thomas. 











More: Oh don’t you see? 
Church for my writing—. 

Alice: But this would be a gift, 
charity. 

More: It would appear as payment. 


After Henry's divorce and 


If I am paid by the 


Thomas, Christian 


marriage to 


Anne Boleyn, More had resigned his high 
office and was reduced to poverty. But 
his stubborn courage remains. 


Cranmer: Sir Thomas, 


More: 


Norfolk: 


I can't relieve you of your obedience to the King, 
Howar fou must relieve yourself of our friendship. 
No-one’s safe now, and you have a son. 

You might as well recommend a man to change 
the colour of his eyes! I’m fond of you, and there it is! 
You're fond of me and there it is! 


More warns the Duke of the dangers of the 
situation. 


it states in the preamble here that the King’s former marriage, to the Lady Catherine, 


was unlawful, she being previously his brother's wife amd the—er “* Pope "’ having no authority to sanction it. 


Is that what you deny? 


More is brought before his peers but takes his stand on an irrefutable legal poi 


not recant, and is sent back to prison. 


He does 


(Left, Leo McKern as the gaoler and right, William 


Roderick as Archbishop Cranmer). 








More: Margaret! What's this? You can 
visit me? 


His spirit unbroken and ‘his sense 
of humour unimpaired by long 
months of imprisonment, More is 
overjoyed at last to receive an un- 
expected visit from his family. 


(Right: John Carson as William 
Roper, More’s son-in-law). 


Above: 

More: For Wales? Why Richard, it profits 
a man nothing to give his soul for 
the whole world— .. . . But fir 
Wales—! 


Again before the Court, Sir 
Thomas takes to task with his ac- 
customed gentle irony the new 
Secretary for Wales. Richard 
Rich has received his reward as 
the puppet of Cromwell! But Sir 
Thomas’ faith in his legal position 
in refusing to take his oath on 
Henry's Act of Supremacy of 1534, 
is not justified. The King finally 
orders his execution. 


More: Have patience, Margaret, and 
trouble not thyself Death comes for 
us all; even at our birth, death does 
but stand aside a little. It is the law 
of nature, and the will of God 


At the foot of the scaffold, More, 
calm and courageous to the end, 
takes leave of his daughter. Beside 
the block stands the executioner 
(Leo McKern)}—the Common Man. 

















Above left: 


OR two years Wagnerites have been 

waiting with mounting excitement for 
the new Ring production at Bayreuth. That 
it would prove an anticlimax might have 
been foreseen, and in the event it has re- 
ceived some rough handling by many critics. 
This is not without justification, but to be 
fair one must view the 1960 Ring as a pro- 
duction still in embryo. The real question 
is what its worth will be when another year 
of work has been put into it. 

Wolfgang Wagner was faced with an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. In 1951 his 
brother shook the operatic world by an en- 
tirely new conception of Wagnerian produc- 
tion. With his Ring and Parsifal in 
particular he introduced a unique and 
personal style of abstract staging depending 
on symmetrical platforms of stark simplicity, 
varied by lighting effects. This was the 
revolution of the ‘new Bayreuth’. 

What line would Wolfgang take? To 
pursue his brother's style still farther would 
probably have resulted in playing the operas 
in total darkness. A return to the old 
realistic methods would certainly have been 
hailed as reactionary. He has done about 
the only thing possible in the circumstances: 
struck off at a tangent from the established 


Thomas Stewart as Amfortas and, above right, Josef Greindl as Gurnemanz in Wagner's “ Parsifal " 
at this year’s Bayreuth Festival. 


Wolfgang Wagner's 


**Ring’’ at Bayreuth 


by Penelope Turing 


‘new Bayreuth’. Personally I think the 
result will in time prove a workmanlike 
frame for the music—which is what really 
matters. 

The chosen tangent is to symbolize the 
destructive effect of the struggle for power, 
the Ring's basic theme, by the break-up of 
a permanent set. This is a round, concave 
platform like a soup plate. In Das Rhein- 
gold the Rhinemaidens inhabit a circular 
pool in the middle, and the effect of the 
billows is not happy: they appear to be 
wading about in a bowl of porridge with 
the gold gleaming fitfully in the centre. 
Later the platform is tilted this way and 
that—the gods on the top, Nibelheim under- 
neath. In the later operas it is split, and 
sections of it reared up. until the closing 
moments of Gétterddmmerung when every- 
thing again sinks below the levelling waters 
of the Rhine. It has many affinities with 
Wieland Wagner's Ring, some _ beautiful 
lighting effects, some spells of extreme 
murkiness. But on the whole it is clearer, 
sharper, and apart from Hunding’s hut and 
the Hall of the Gibichungs which are 
cramped and awkward, it provides good un- 
cluttered acting areas, generally pleasing to 
the eye. 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Above: Anja Silja, the young German-born soprano, 

whose performance as Senta in *“* The Flying Dutch- 

man "’ was one of the highlights of the Festival. Le/t: 

Scenes from Wolfgang Wagner's production of ** The 

Ring” showing the new décor. Top: “ Das Rheia- 

gold " (showing the rainbow bridge), “‘ Die Walkare,”’ 
* Siegfried "' and, bottom, ** Gotterdammerung.”’ 


Every new Ring suffers from growing 
pains. Due to technical catastrophes this 
one was lamentably under-rehearsed. Then 
many of the leading parts were given to 
singers who have not yet established them- 
selves completely in their réles. It was 
probably natural that Wolfgang Wagner 
should wish to experiment with a new team, 
but he would have been well advised to 
remember that experienced singers who 
have grown into their parts can carry a raw 
production. Only the magnificently sung, 
radiant Briinnhilde of Birgit Nilsson, Gott- 
lob Frick’s Hunding and Hagen, and Otakar 
Kraus’ Alberich came into this class, and 
they were not enough to prevent the whole 
from falling apart. 

Rudolf Kempe, a conductor well known 
and loved in London, drew much authentic 
magic from the orchestra in the three later 
operas, but even he could not save Rhein- 
gold. it was without exception the worst 
of the fifteen Rheingolds 1 have seen: slack, 
undramatic, unremarkable—its only saving 
grace an effective rainbow bridge. The ex- 
citement of this opera lies in the tension of 
the unfolding drama which leads to all the 
later events of the Ring. Here it was no 


(Continued on page facing) 























Wolfgang Waguer’s “Rimg” (Contd.) 


more than a little storm in the soup plate. 

On succeeding evenings things went 
better. Jerome Hines gave a well-modelled, 
sometimes moving performance as Wotan 
in Die Walkiire. Presumably he has not yet 
studied the entire part, for it was sung by 
Hermann Uhde in the other two operas. 
Uhde is not successful in Rheingold but was 
an. impressive Wanderer in Siegfried. Hans 
Hopf was an adequate Siegfried. Wolfgang 
Windgassen a fine Siegmund—with Aase 
Nordo-Lévberg’s beautifully sung Sieg- 
linde they were an exciting pair. Herold 
Kraus was an effective Mime. 

By contrast the other four operas, all 
productions of Wieland Wagner, had the 
polish of one or more year’s trial. I was 
not able to see Die Meistersinger, but the 
others were all excellent, 

Owing to the indisposition of George 
London there was a new Dutchman in Der 
Fliegende Hollinder—Franz Grass, a fine 
actor with a beautiful baritone voice, and 
one hopes a notable future ahead. He 
looked rather young to have carried the 
Dutchman’s curse for so long, but it was a 
memorable performance and perfect foil to 
the sensation of the season: Anja Silja’s 
Senta. This young soprano, German-born, 
but of Finnish descent, has a voice of re- 
markable power and purity, and moreover 
looked and acted the girl dedicated to her 
hero’s redemption. Having been to Norway 
since I last saw this production I was struck 
by the way in which Wieland Wagner has 
caught the bleakness of the old wooden 
houses, the vaguely oppressive air of nature 
paramount, winter’s pervading darkness and 
a background of macabre legend. Wolfgang 
Sawallisch conducted this most stirring per- 
formance with Josef Greindl as Daland, 
Windgassen a forceful Erik, and Georg 
Paskuda as the Steersman. 

Lohengrin retains its lovely heraldic 
colours and groupings, and Aase Nordo- 
Lévberg was an ideal, exquisitely sung Elsa. 
Once Windgassen was a better Lohengrin 
than Siegfried. Now that he is the best 
Siegfried we have (alas that he did not sing 
it at Bayreuth this year) the voice is rather 
heavy for Lohengrin’s more lyrical part, but 
other parts were all well cast. The conduc- 
tor this year was Lorin Maazel. 

Greatest of all was Parsifal. 1 have often 
written of this production. Suffice it to say 
that Hans Knappertsbusch conducted, that 
Josef Greindl’s Gurnemanz was one of the 
finest performances he has ever given; Hans 
Beirer and Régine Crespin as Parsifal and 


Kundry have both grown into their parts 
wonderfully, Gustav Neidlinger made a 
welcome return as Klingsor, and that 
Thomas Stewart was a new and deeply 
moving Amfortas. This was, as it should 
be, the crown of the festival. * 


Rem Meody (Conid.) 

modern interpretation to bear upon the facts 
of Fagin’s life and showed it was possible 
to present him as a mischievous crook, 
whom one need not necessarily hate. That 
made Mr. Moody happier and he went 
ahead with research on Jews in London. 

Would Fagin speak with a Yiddish or a 
Cockney accent? That question had to be 
faced and answered at the outset. Mr. 
Moody decided that he would be Cockney, 
because the large-scale invasion of Middle 
European Jews did not occur until about 
1890, which was after Fagin’s time, Fagin 
would therefore be Hebrew rather than 
Yiddish and speak with something of a 
Cockney accent. The rogue, as happens in 
the case of Shylock these days, is not shown 
in a vicious light and that approach 
appealed to Mr. Moody who began to see 
Fagin as a leading figure in a musical. 

The shape of Lionel Bart’s adaptation 
also appealed to Mr. Moody. Nothing is 
dragged in from old-style musical comedies 
just because Oliver! is a musical and might 
be expected to conform to certain conven- 
tions. There is lots of bustling movement, 
for instance, but no dancing in the accepted 
choreographic sense, 

After his engagement in Candide Mr. 
Moody got down to the writing of his own 
musical, both the book and the score. It is 
set in this country; it has a happy ending 
and blends period and fantasy in the plot. 
Before he could complete it, he was asked 
to appear in Oliver! He will say no more 
about his own show at the moment, but as 
soon as he discards Fagin’s make-up for the 
last time, he will take definite steps to fulfil 
that long-cherished ambition of seeing a 
show in a West End theatre written and 
presented by Ron Moody. 

Meantime, he has fallen under the spell 
of the New Theatre itself, where he will 
spend most of his evenings for the next year. 
Though the theatre is comparatively recent, 
having been built by Sir Charles Wyndham 
in 1903, Mr Moody is acutely aware of the 
great stars who played there. As he waits 
in the wings, he wonders what it must have 
been like when Matheson Lang appeared 
in The Wandering Jew, when Mrs Patrick 

(Continued on page 32) 











T. KE. Lawrence and Lord Alfred Douglas 
REMINISCENCES BY HECTOR BOLITHO 


T is bewildering, when one remembers 

them, to see T. E. Lawrence and Lord 
Alfred Douglas come alive, on stage and 
screen—the first in Mr. Rattigan’s play, 
Ross, and the second in the two films on the 
trial of Oscar Wilde. It is for the critics to 
judge the authenticity of these resurrections : 
for me, they awaken memories of Lawrence, 
and Lord Alfred, when I met them for the 
first time. 

There was a background to the story of 
my meeting with Lawrence: it was set in the 
palace at Amman, in the early summer of 
1933. I had been there since the spring, as 
the guest of King Abdullah, trying to write 
the biography of his father, King Hussein. 
On 28th May, I lunched alone with the 
three Shariffian rulers, Ali, Feisal and Ab- 
dullah. All have died since then and their 
cause is almost lost in the brutal shadows 
of change. I recall one embarrassing question 
King Feisal asked me during lunch: he said, 
“What do you think of Colonel Lawrence?” 

In view of their long and dramatic rela- 
tionship, any opinion of mine could only be 
futile, but I answered, cautiously, “I think 
that he is one of our greatest living writers”. 

King Feisal said, “I am to see him when 
I am in London. He is a wonderful man, 
born out of his generation”. 

Some days later I was in Jerusalem and 
I told the story to a Zionist friend, who said, 
“Yes, the relationship between Feisal and 
Lawrence is not easy for the West to under- 
stand, Lawrence was in love with Feisel. Fei- 
sel knew this and used it to suit his own ends”. 

Then—‘There have always been these 
Englishmen who have a Schwdrmerei for the 
Arabs. It is something I do not understand.” 

Three months later I was back in England 
and staying with Sir Philip Sassoon, at 
Lympne. Sir Philip was then Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, and ‘Aircrafts- 
man Shaw’ was coming to spend the week- 
end. I had been told that Lawrence did 
not wish to speak of his years in the desert, 
so I made up my mind not to mention 
Transjordan, which interested me more than 
any other subject at the time. 

‘Aircraftsman Shaw’ walked across the 
lawn—an unimpressive figure, in R.A.F. 
uniform, carrying a very small attache case. 
In those days, airmen wore puttees, wound 
tight around their legs. Sir Philip Sassoon 
shook hands with Lawrence and then said, 
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“ Victoria and Disracli,”” a play for the radio, 
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Farm." His personal memories of T. E. Lawrence | 
and Lord Alfred Douglas will interest all who have 

seen Rattigan’s “‘ Ross” and the Wilde films. 


“Do go upstairs and take off those puttees. 
It gives me varicose veins to look at them”. 
So the airman went upstairs, and came 
down wearing grey flannel trousers, but still 
with his service tunic. 

Lawrence seemed incongruous in the 
luxurious gardens of Lympne, where cypres- 
ses guarded a blue swimming-pool and 
bronze gods held court upon the lawns. 
There were many guests, lying back in 
chairs beside a pond in which the lotus lilies 
were tidy and perfect. Lawrence sat down, 
a small, alien figure, surrounded by elegant 
ladies who bombarded him with questions. 

I rose and walked away, towards a 
sheltered grove at the end of which was a 
statue of George IV, wearing his crown, 
which had been brought from the gardens 
at Stowe. As I walked I heard someone 
following me. It was Lawrence, who had 
left the talkers in their chairs. As he came 
up to me, he said something about a book 
I had written, and then asked, “What are 
you doing now?” 

I said, “I am sorry, but I have to confess 
that I have been trying to write a biography 
of King Hussein. I have been staying in 
Transjordan to do it. But don't let’s talk 
about it; I know you do not wish to”, 

“Not usually”, he said; “but this is differ- 
ent, isn’t it?” I explained why I wished to 
write the book, and Lawrence then took 
over the conversation. It was moving, to 
break past his shy manner and his almost 
genteel choice of words, and listen to him 
speaking of his feeling for the Arabs. We 
walked far. Lawrence did not discuss: he 
delivered his judgments as rigid truths. 

I told him that, of the three brothers, I 
liked Abdullah best and King Feisal least. 
I told him also of my answer when Feisal 
asked me what I thought of Lawrence, and 
he said, “Yes, you were right not to speak 
of the Arabian part of my life. If I am 














ALEC GUINNESS as Lawrence of Arabia in Terence 
Rattigan’s play ** Ross” at the Haymarket Theatre. 





remembered at all, I think it will be as a 
writer. As a matter of fact, that is what I 
wish”. 


Perfect Casting 

The casting of Sir Alec Guinness as Law- 
rence is perfect; and uncanny for those of 
us who remember his timid walk and the 
way he moved his hands. The choice in the 
Wilde films, for the part of Lord Alfred 
Douglas, does not seem to have pleased all 
the critics. One wrote of John Neville that 
he made ‘the young Douglas a proper little 
villain’. 

I did not meet Lord Alfred until he was 
an old villain, but my chief recollection of 
him is in a scene of patience and kindness 
wholly alien to the legend that had followed 
him through the years, like a chorus of 
witches. He had written me two or three 
letters, recalling the ‘atrocious and fantastic 
libels’ he had endured all his life, but we 
did not meet until a day during the last war, 
when I was on leave, in Sussex. I lunched 
with him in his basement flat in Hove. The 
walls of his sitting-room were alive with 
drawings of himself and his friends, and 
rows of books bound in vellum—the sou- 
venirs of his tragic relationships and of the 
literary world of the Yellow Book and the 
*nineties. His talk was mostly sour; an old 
man’s resentful blame, all aimed at dead 
enemies. 

Next day we met again, in a big private 
sitting-room in an hotel overlooking the sea. 
Beyond the road were the barbed-wire 
entanglements against invasion, and the 
miserable winter tide that separated us from 
France. 

Lord Alfred Douglas came in slowly, with 
an old, sad look, but quick, alert eyes, Soon 
after he sat down, some naval cadets arrived 
from H.M.S. King Alfred. They were 
sprightly in their uniforms and very sure of 
themselves. Our hostess tried to control 
the conversation—the boys on one side 
talking eagerly of this and that; and on the 
other, Lord Alfred Douglas speaking to me 
about Siegfried Sassoon and modern poetry. 
There was a tough cadet who overheard us: 
he turned to his companions and piped up, 
“Oh, I know a poem right through. Milton! 
I learned it at school”. 

Instead of frowning at the interruption, 
Lord Alfred said, “I love Milton. Which 
poem was it?” 

The boy began, but his memory failed. 
Lord Alfred prompted him, gently, so that 
he was able to navigate his way to the end 
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of the sonnet. After this, the old poet 
turned the conversation to war and the navy. 
It was a charming gesture from an allegedly 
crotchety old man to a clumsy boy. 

But the sequel is sad. I met the ‘villain’ 
one day in London, where he was lunching 
with a prelate in a sombre club. I reminded 
him of the incident and he refused to re- 
member it—as if I had found a chink in 
his armour and was out to spoil his long 
reputation for being bitter and unkind. * 














Ben Moedy (Contd.) 
Campbell revived The Second Mrs Tanque- 
ray or when Katherine Cornell made her 
only appearance in a play in London, as Jo 
in Little Women, away back in 1919. Then 
he remembers that Fonteyn’s feet pirouetted 
on those boards on countless occasions 
during the war years, when the New 
Theatre housed the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
who had been bombed out of their own 
Islington home. 

Mr. Moody is a very happy man, playing 
a rewarding part in what is obviously going 
to be a long run; enjoying the atmosphere 
which the stars of the past have helped to 
create at the New Theatre and looking for- 
ward to the night when the curtain goes up 
on his own musical in the none too distant 
future. * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

career. They have collaborated on several 
occasions since, when he designed costumes 
and headdresses for some of her other pro- 
ductions. 

Leading players are always happy to 
hear Desmond Heeley is the designer for 
any play they happen to be in. They know 
the problem of projecting their part will be 


theory that an actor only scales the heights 
and gives the performance of a lifetime 
when he is entirely happy about his costume 
—so happy that he can completely forget 
about it. 

Mr. Heeley has long sessions with the 
producer before he starts to trace his 
designs. He is thus familiar with the pro- 
ducer’s intentions and helps him to make 
the big moments of the play as memorable 
as possible. He chooses colours which he 
feels will make the best stage pictures and 
designs his costumes accordingly. Then he 
has individual discussions with the leading 
players and they find he is always ready to 
meet them half-way and to adapt his de- 
signs to show themselves off to the best 
advantage. That does not mean Mr. Heeley 
will tear up his original conceptions to suit 
the whim of a temperamental leading lady. 
Far from it! But he brings common sense 
to bear upon the situation and never fails 
to listen to a serious artist’s point of view. 
Such actresses as Dorothy Tutin and Bar- 
bara Jefford would be first to give him 
credit for his part in their own individual 
successes. 

When Mr. Heeley goes to his drawing 
board to create a costume, he starts with 





so much easier on that account. He has a (Continued on page 49) 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, Londen " 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Tony Scudamore (David Stoll), who is in the Foreign Office, reads out to his American 
wife Sally (Diana Decker) a letter he has received from Libya, telling him of a legacy 
left to him by a sheik whose life he saved in the war. 


“The Brides of March’ 


Sa from the new comedy by John Chapman, author of 
“Dry Rot” and “Simple Spymen”, the Whitehall Theatre 
Dictenes be successes. “The Brides of March”, which had its first perfor- 
Angus McBean mance at St. Martin’s Theatre on 13th July, and was reviewed 
in our August number, is directed by Wallace Douglas, wich 
décor by Neil Hobson, and is presented by Stephen Mitchell, 

for Grafton Productions. 
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Sally's ex - boy 
friend, airline pilot 
Jack Krasner (Jerry 
Stovin, Jeff) turns 
up at the Scuda- 
mores’ home in 
Finchley and asks 
Sally and her hus- 
band out to dinner. 
Later, however, 
when coming in 
unexpectedly, Ken 
Scudamore(William 
Kendall), Tony's 
brother, is some- 
what surprised at 
Sally and Jack’s 
more than friendly 
attitude, to each 
other. 


Tony gets a great 
shock when the 
Sheik’s emissary 
Haroun el Bahn 
(Ferdy Mayne), 
arrives with the 
aforementioned 
“legacy”, which 
proves to be five 
shapely “wives”! 
Haroun introduces 
one of them, Maloo 
(Lyndall Good- 
man), to the petri- 
fied legatee. 








Sally has dined 
alone with Jack 
Krasner and, be- 
cause of fog, has 
had to stay in a 
hotel for the night. 
This poses a prot- 
lem for Tony, with 
his five new wives 
upstairs, and he 
goes to consider- 
able lengths to 
establish the fact, 
with Ken’s help, 
that he has spent 
the night in the 
living room. 


Next morning, not 
unwillingly, Tony 
and Ken are appro- 
priately entertained 
by the five maidens. 
L-R: Sassar (Sally 
Nesbitt), Vana (Jac- 
queline Hussey), 
Oleena (Pamela 
Borain), Rakeesha 


(Sylvia Joseph) and 
Maloo. 


Arthur Scudamore 
(Hugh Wakefield), 
Tony’s diplomat 
father, worried lest 
any scandal should 
interfere with his 
forthcoming knight- 
hood, insist on try- 
ing to find a solu- 
tion to the dilemma 
occasioned by the 
“legacy”, only to 
discover that a pos- 
sible oil deal with 
the sheikdom ties 
his hands. 





Faced with threats of 
death if he refuses his 
legacy and with counter 
threats from Sally if he 
does not get rid of the 
girls, Tony is at his wit’s 
end. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when the 
charlady, Mrs Spencer 
(Hazel Douglas), left, sees 
him with one of the mai- 
dens and accuses him of 
murdering Sally, that he 
should in desperation ad- 
mit to this absurd crime. 
Upon which Mrs Spencer 
faints and is carried out 
by Tony and Ken. 


Below: Tony’s mother 
(Ruth Taylor) arrives just 
at the start of Tony’s 
“wedding feast”. At first 
scandalised by the pro- 
ceedings. she is soon mel- 
lowed after a few sips of 
the potent loving cup. 
Space does not permit the 
mention of the hilarious 
happenings which ensue 
before Tony’s dilemma is 
finally resolved. 


























Right: Jean Leuvrais as Edward II and Jean-Pierre 

Duclos as his brother, the Earl of Kent, in Roger 

Planchon’s version of “ Edward II,” after Marlowe, 

directed by himself with décor by René Allio and music 
by Claude Lochy, at the 1960 Orange Festival. 


(Picture by Michel Duteil) 


Left: Jeam Parédés as Caesar and André 

Batisse as the Lion ‘= Shaw's “ Androcies 

and the Lion,” directed by Charies Gan- 

tillon at the Roman Theatre, Fourviére, at 
the 1960 Lyon-Fourviére Festival. 


(Picture by E. Thabuis) 


** Can this cockpit hold the vasty fields of France?’ 


REPORT ON THE THEATRE IN THE 
FRENCH PROVINCES 


HE view that the good theatre in France 

is to be found only in the capital may 
have been valid at one time, It is no longer 
at all true. The French provinces are bub- 
ling with theatrical activity, often of the 
highest quality, throughout the season which 
lasts from October to May, and in the re- 
mainder of the year much of it is diverted 
into the summer festivals that grow more 
numerous with the years. 

Possibly the best known provincial com- 
pany today is that of Roger Planchon, one 
of the youngest. Planchon began as an 
amateur in Lyons at the little Théatre de la 
Comédie. Since 1957 he has been in charge 
of the Théatre de la Cité, in Villeurbanne, 
an industrial suburb of Lyons, Planchon’s 
is the first official provincial “Popular 
Theatre” in France and receives an annual 
subsidy of about £20,000 from the state. 
His revolutionary productions of Shake- 
speare (Henry IV), Dumas (The Three 
Musketeers), Marivaux (La Seconde Surprise 
de l' Amour), and Gogol (Dead Souls) have 
already been discussed in these pages. His 
latest “premiére”, at this year’s Orange 
Festival (Chorégies d’Orange), was his own 


(King Henry V) 
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version of Edward II, freely adapted from 
Marlowe. Staged on a 50-foot-wide circular 
slab in the ancient Roman theatre, with bril- 
liantly stylish period costumes and _ low, 
transportable unit-sets by René Allio, Plan- 
chon’s “epic” treatment is all one might ex- 
pect from a _ staunch partisan of the 
Brechtian theatre, in other words not so 
much a sad story of the death of kings, as 
a didactic lesson in social history, most 
effectively told in truly entertaining theatri- 
cal terms. His effervescent dramatic frolic 
about D’Artagnan and Co. should be the hit 
of the Edinburgh Festival and is to be seen 
in London for three weeks from September 
Sth. 

Lyons, like 25 other French towns, has 
its own opera house with a regular annual 
opera season; it also boasts a second drama- 
tic theatre, the Célestins, directed by Charles 
Gantillon, who has been one of the moving 
spirits behind the Lyons Festival. This year 
the festival was taken over by the city itself 
and its central attraction was Gantillon’s 
production of Androcles and the Lion, with 
most of the players drawn from the Barrault 
company from Paris, presented in the open- 
































Right: Francoise Bertin 
(Gruscha Vakhnadze) 
and Gabriel Monnet 
(her brother, Lavrenti) 
in Brecht’s “‘ The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle“ 
directed by John 
Blatchley and Jean 
Dasté, with décor by 
Abd’el Kader Farrah 
Dessau, at the Comédie 
and music by Paul 
de Saint Etienne. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


air Roman theatre at Fourviére. This proved 
an ideal setting for the staging of the 
gladiatorial (and other) combats in full view 
of the audience, presided over by the up- 
roarious Jean Parédés as Caesar, and includ- 
ing a touching performance by Giséle Tavet 
as Lavinia. 

Planchon’s. Gantillon’s and similar pro- 
vincial theatres in other towns fulfil the 
same function as the five provincial drama- 
tic centres set up by the government 
after the war, and now to be raised to six. 
These have a historical origin all their own, 
to be found in the activities begun by 
Jacques Copeau 35 years ago. The oldest 
is the Grenier de Toulouse. the “Barn 
Theatre of Toulouse”, founded in 1945 and 
directed by Maurice Sarrazin with mainly 
local actors. Sarrazin is not only an ac- 
complished director of stage plays, which 
the company perform throughout the south- 
west of the country and abroad, but also 
lends distinction to the Aix Festival, where, 
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Left: Claudine Bertier 
(Hedwig), Georgette 
4 Lachat (Gina Ekdal) 
and Hubert Gignoux 
(Hialmar Ekdal) in a 
scene, from ‘“‘The Wild 
Duck" by Ibsen, dir- 
ected by Pierre Lefevre 
with décor by Abd'el 
Kader Farrah, at the 
Comédie de I Est, 
Strasbourg. 
(Picture by Michel 
Veilhan) 





among several operas staged by him, The 
Marriage of Figaro was once again the high- 
light of the year. Teresa Berganza, who 
sang Rosina in his production of The Barber 
of Seville at Covent Garden this year, added 
fresh laurels to her career with her beauti- 
fully sung and fetching Cherubino. The 
four new productions at Aix this year were: 
La Voix Humaine, by Cocteau-Poulenc, a 
powerful, short lyric tragedy, with Denise 
Duval in the solo part of a jilted bourgeoise 
vainly clinging to her lover via the tele- 
phone; Vivaldi’s oratorio-like La Sena 
Festeggiante together with the magical 
Purcell-Britten Dido and Aeneas (in which 
the enchanting Miss Berganza gamely strug- 
gled with the English language); and the 
long-forgotten Moliére-Gounod Le Médicin 
Malgré Lui, a charming comic-opera which 
unites the styles of the 17th and 19th 
centuries with great wit and had the inimit- 
able Marcello Cortis as Sganarelle, the 
woodcutter who is bullied into pretending 








to be a doctor, with all the ensuing compli- 
cations. The first night was graced by the 
unexpected presence of the President of 
Israel and Madame Ben-zvi. 

The two Dramatic Centres next to be 
established {in 1947) were the Centre 
Dramatique de L’Est, which moved from 
Colmar to Strasbourg in 1954, into France’s 
first and, so far, only new post-war theatre, 
and the Comédie de Saint-Etienne, the out- 
come of a collaboration between that city 
and Grenoble, directed by Jean Dasté, a 
pupil and the son-in-law of Copeau. Dasté 
not only tours the area on one-night stands, 
but also gives performances under canvas 
in the summer. His very polished and funny 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, in which he 
played M. Jourdain, I saw performed to 
1,500 children who lapped up every word 
and every bit of horseplay with huge enjoy- 
ment. The production which won his com- 
pany the Prix Moliére in 1958, Brecht’s 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, directed by John 
Blatchley and himself, was revived this year 
and performed for a limited season at the 
Théatre de POdéon during Barrault’s Eastern 
tour. Re-translated and revised it has been 
acted 150 times to over 100,000 spectators 
in all since 1956. Dasté’s company has ac- 
ted altogether 60 plays to over one million 
spectators. A second, junior company “Les 


Trétaux”, directed by René Lesage, speciali- 
ses in plays for school audiences; its biggest 
draw recently being Brecht’s The Exception 
and the Rule, staged by Graeme Allwright 


The cross-fertiliza- 
theatre by English 


and Chattie Salaman. 
tion of the French 


artists, like the three just named, is due to 
the influence of Michel Saint-Denis who 
took several of his colleagues over to France 
with him when he left the Old Vic to as- 
sume direction of the Centre Dramatique 
de VEst in 1950. Saint-Denis (pupil and 
nephew of Copeau) was not only behind 
the new theatre (designed in collaboration 
with Pierre Sonrel, like the rebuilt Old Vic 
itself) but also founded the Strasbourg 
Theatre School in 1953, which caters for 
foreign as well as French students and has 
ever since supplied the provincial centres 
with their young players and technicians. 
An interesting account of its working 
methods is to be found in his book, Theatre: 
The Rediscovery of Style, published this 
year (by Heinemann). 

Since 1957 this Centre has been directed 
by Hubert Gignoux, formerly from the 
Centre de l'Ouest in Rennes. The Stras- 
bourg Centre receives nearly 50 per cent 
more in subsidy than the others because of 
the special need, fully recognised by the 
French government, to undo the psychologi- 
cal damage of the Nazi occupation in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The company, which also 
has its junior troupe, gave over 200 perfor- 
mances to 85,000 spectators last season. Its 
grand total to date is 2,450 and this year 
it hopes to reach 100,000 spectators. It 
covers 70 localities, including some in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Benelux. Pierre 
Lefévre, ex-Old Vic teacher, is in charge of 
the School, and this year staged The Wild 
Duck with an evocative setting by their resi- 


Cathérine Sellers as Antigone and 
Georges Wilson as Creon in Sophocles’ 
“Antigone,” directed by Jean Vilar (seen 
seated left as Leader of the Chorus), with 
costumes by Gustave Singier and music by 
André Jolivet, at the 1960 Avignon Festival. 


(Pictures by Agnes Varda) 





Right: Georges Wilson (Tarcaret), Christiane Minazzoli 

(the Baroness) and Claude Nicot (Servant) in ‘‘Turcaret’’ 

by Lesages, directed by Jean Vilar at the Bordeaux 
Festival. (Picture by ‘‘ Puytorac’’ Bordeaux) 














dent designer, Abd-el Kader Farrah, whose 
work was recently seen in the Sadler’s Wells 
production of Oedipus Rex. Hubert Gig- 
noux gave a telling performance as the 
specious Hjalmar Ekdal, and, if the casting, 
as inevitably in many a provincial troupe, 
was not in every case ideal, there was no 
lack of the cohesion which actors used to 
playing in an ensemble can_ supply. 
Cathérine Sauvage lent her services as guest 
in Claudel’s Echange, a wordy mystical 
drama by Claudel, whose plays are regular- 
ly performed by every provincial theatre out 
of esteem for the poet-dramatist. Both 
works were given before Paris audiences 
during the early summer at the Théatre 
Récamier at the invitation of Jean Vilar and 
the T.N.P. who occupy it during the rest of 
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Left: Jean-Blaise Oppel Pierre Vial 
(the Father), Nathalie (the Little Girl), Jeannette 
Granval (the Mother), Jacques Motais (the Little Boy), 
Francoise Meyruels (the Daughter-in-Law) and Pierre 
Barrat (the son) im Pirandello’s ‘‘ Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” directed by Guy Parigot with 
the company of the Comédie de Ouest, Rennes. 
(Picture by Jean Bars) Below left: Marcello Cortis 
as ie in “Le Médecin Malgré Lai,” a comic 
opera by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, after 
Moliére, with music by Charles Gounod, directed by 
Jean Meyer at Aix-en-Provence. (Picture by Serge Lido) 


(the Director), 


the season. Mr. Farrah’s versatility as 
designer was seen to advantage in the St. 
Etienne company’s Caucasian Chalk Circle. 
He did wonders with limited resources in a 
play that was written for a revolving stage, 
but which was skilfully adapted for one- 
night touring purposes. The weakness in 
this company lay in the songs; French actors 
are not normally trained to sing and even 
after Azdak’s réle, though ably acted with 
dramatic intensity by Mr. Dasté, had been 
split in two, the peculiar quality of Dessau’s 
music eluded both his counterpart and the 
other singers. This criticism does not apply 
to the T.N.P., who engaged an experienced 
actress-singer, Germaine Montero, for the 
title-réle of Mother Courage, which was re- 
vived at this year’s Avignon Festival, the 
fourteenth. 

Besides Brecht’s anti-war chronicle, the 
T.N.P. revived Strindberg’s Erik XIV, in 
which Daniel Gélin and Jean Topart 
repeated their outstanding performances of 
the spring, and, as the new production, gave 
Sophocles’ Antigone, Vilar’s first essay with 
the classics. The clarity of diction and 
severity of staging, which are the keynote 
of Vilar’s style both at Avignon and in the 
monster Palais de Chaillot, stressed the pro- 
tagonist’s heroic resistance to injustice, and 
Cathérine Sellers’ dark, tragic appearance 
and aristocratic mein brought this interpre- 
tation out singularly well, though Georges 
Wilson made the heartless Creon a shade 
too likeable. The Chorus, more or less 
static, consisted of singers seated at one side 
who at first intoned and then sang André 
Jolivet’s rhythmic electronic music; this was 
an odd way to treat a Greek chorus but it 
evidently went down with the youthful audi- 
ences. Helene Weigel, who is most particu- 
lar to whom she gives the performing rights 
of her husband's works, has authorised Vilar 
to do The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui at 
the Chaillot and The Good Woman of 


Setzuan at the Récamier next season. 
Earlier in the year the T.N.P. revived 
Turcaret, by Lesage. at the Bordeaux 


Festival, a 250-year old social satire which 
has not lost the force of its criticism, even 
(Continued on page 42) 














Right: Queen Eliza- 
beth (Anna Pollak) 
and her Court watch 
the May Day enter- 
tainment. Beside the 
Queen stands Robert 
Devereux, the Earl 
of Essex (John Har- 
greaves) and on the 
extreme right is seen 
the Earl’s secretary, 
Francis Bacon (Gra- 
ham Curnow). A 
moment towards the 
end of the opera. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Above: The Sweep’s Dance, performed be- 
fore the May-Queen and the citizens of 
Windsor during the May Day festivities, 
and left: Wilkins (Denis Dowling) and 
his band of London actors entertain the 
Queen with a Song of the Sea. Another 
moment from Act I. 


“Werrie England” 


@ Scenes from the Comic Opera by Edward 

German which had its first performance 
at Sadler’s Wells on 10th August. Produced 
by Dennis Arundell (who also adapted the 
libretto) with scenery and costumes by 
Peter Rice and choreography by Andree 
Howard, “Merrie England” provided Sad- 

ler’s Wells with yet another success. 
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Report on the Theatre in the French 
Provinces (Contd.) 

today. The “take-over bids” of French 
courtiers and money-lenders, and their in- 
trigues with society whores, which were the 
butt of Lesage’s vitriolic pen, might, how- 
ever, have been presented with more incisive 
satire than in Vilar’s prettified production, 
in which Mr. Wilson, versatile pillar of the 
company, discreetly impersonated the hum- 
bugging nouveau-riche of the title while 
Claude Nicot played the rascally servant, 
Frontin, a forerunner of Figaro, with an 
engaging slyness. 

The Centre in Rennes dates from 1949 
and is today directed by Georges Courbet 
and Guy Parigot. I caught them, not at 
Rennes, but in the neighbouring city of 
Nantes, in the attractively restored 200-year- 
old municipal playhouse, in Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, perfor- 
med with unsuspected theatrical panache 
and an astonishing all-round technical 
ability, and was not surprised to learn of 
the memorable tour de force of Gignoux’s 
Enrico IV, shortly before he left for Stras- 
bourg. Like the other centres, Rennes 
offers its audiences five plays a year, inclu- 
ding one Moliére and one Shakespeare when- 
ever possible. During the summer the com- 
pany gave a Breton play. in French, at the 
Festival of Cornouailles in Quimper. Half 
of their annual budget of £35,000 (this 
figure tallies with that of the other centres) 
is made up of box-office receipts and the 
rest comes from the state (£15,000), the city 
of Rennes (£2,000) and the localities toured. 
Claudel, Calderon and Tennessee Williams 
were among other authors staged this 
season. At the south-eastern Centres, the 
Comédie de Provence, founded in 1952 and 
now directed by René Lafforgue, with its 
headquarters at Aix-en-Provence, the pat- 
tern is the same, though this company finds 
it harder to attract the rural audiences to 
which it mostly plays. The sixth centre, 
the Centre Dramatique du Nord, to be 
opened next month in industrial Tourcoing, 
has been entrusted to André Reybaz, whose 
production of Peer Gynt at the Chaillot was 
much admired a year ago. 

There are several smaller companies, 
without the status of centres, but doing 
valuable work, like the Théatre de Bour- 
gogne, at Beaune, directed by Jacques 
Fornier (whose repertoire this year included 
Chekhov's The Wood Demon), Marseille, or 
Lille (where the Thé4tre Populaire Flamand 
will now have the C.D. du Nord as its 
nearby rival), The repertoires of all these 
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theatres tend to look alike, offering classical 
and modern plays to modern audiences 
starved of good theatrical productons for 
many years. Occasionally a new play gets 
a look in. Next year Rennes are doing 
Capitaine Fracasse adapted from Gauthier’s 
novel by Jacques Tournier, as well as 
Turcaret, Juno and the Paycock and a new 
translation of Othello. Provence has revived 
their attractive production of Ondine of last 
year, and added two Moliéres and two de 
Mussets, Saint-Etienne, for the 10th anni- 
versary of Copeau’s death, have staged his 
L’Illusion, Michael Vinaver’s controversial 
The Koreans, first done by Planchon, and 
added to the Brecht Moliére’s Le Malade 
Imaginaire for a South American tour. Next 
year’s playbills include Frisch, Brecht and 
Chekhov. Gignoux, besides staging Clau- 
del’s L’Echange, had Pierre Lefévre put on 
Wilder’s The Matchmaker for him in Louis 
Ducreux’s version, while Sarrazin staged 
Anouilh’s Eurydice, Cervantes, and Mari- 
vaux, and his leading actress, Simone Turck, 
as well known in Paris as in Toulouse, 
directed Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s Wife and 
acted in several of the company’s produc- 
tions. The Centres pay a great deal of 
attention to audience organisation, which 
means, in effect, block-bookings, season 
tickets, and propaganda in the form of 
regional publications, lectures, debates, and 
exhibitions. Grenoble has a _ Spectator’s 
Society, which functions like the Swedish 
Riksteatern local supporters’ societies. 
English visitors, tempted to go beyond 
Paris, will often see as good theatre outside 
the capital as inside, and not infrequently 
something very much better. The cost of 
rail travel is reasonable, too. Here are 
some examples: Ist class return to Bor- 
deaux, £20 15s. Od.; to Strasbourg, 
£18 19s. Od.; to Lyons, £20 Os. Od.; to Avig- 
non, £21 7s. Od.; to Aix, £23 16s, Od. The 
2nd class fares are about seven-tenths of 
the Ist. The French Government Tourist 
Office, 66 Haymarket, London S.W.1 will 
send details of programmes of all provincial 
theatres and summer festivals. * 
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A New 


Immortal 


by 


Bennitt Gardiner 


JACQUES HEBERTOT and 

HENRY de MONTHERLANT 

(right) at the Théatre-Hébertot 
during a rehearsal in 1952. 


ENRY DE MONTHERLANT, one of 

the most recent Académie Frangaise 
immortals, achieved consecration by means 
no less controversial than his life and work. 
For the first time in Academic history, the 
obligatory visits, canvassing and /échté were 
abolished in his favour, and on his own 
terms; except for a promised ‘corrida’ with 
Francois Mauriac. 

Proud, aloof, an ex-footballer and youth- 
ful torero, de Montherlant is France's finest 
dramatist in the classic literary tradition. 
Known to London by his plays The Master 
of Santiago and Malatesta, both of which 
made an impact in recent years on London’s 
theatregoers, the same author's La Reine 
Morte (1942) and Port-Royal (1953) are now 
recognised by Paris as masterpieces; while 
his 1951 play, La Ville dont le Prince est 
un Enfant (which was broadcast by the 
B.B.C., with several repeats), was accepted 
by the Théatre Frangais after a first reading 
without—unprecedented event—a single dis- 
sentient voice. By the author’s express wish 
it has not yet been produced there. 

His first play, L’Exil, written 46 years ago 
and hitherto unplayed, was performed by a 
semi-professional student company in Gene- 
va, on Wednesday 2nd March 1960. His 
recent immortality coincided with publica- 
tion of his latest work, The Spanish Cardi- 
nal, which will rank among his greatest, 
despite criticism by the “Figaro Littéraire”’. 
This is now in active rehearsal for early 
production at the Comédie-Frangaise. 

In L’Exil de Montherlant stated themes 
which recur throughout his work, both 
novels and plays; but their dominant note 
is contained in the play's inscription: “Tout 


vient des étres”’, the implication being not 
merely that “Hell is other people”, but that 
everything we do and are depends, in some 
degree, and often vitally, on other people. 
L’Exil shows how some folk live in a state 
of continual self-delusion, lying to them- 
selves in good faith, while being in fact 
quite other than they believe themselves to 
be, or would appear to others. The pro- 
tagonist is 18-year old Philippe, son of a 
distinguished Frenchwoman, already direc- 
tor of a 1914 ambulance unit, and decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre. The boy’s pre- 
mature, exalted determination to join the 
French Army is bitterly and unscrupulously 
opposed by his mother. Madame de Presles 
is a supremely patriotic and good woman, 
who in her heart believes that, although 
others may have a duty to die for France, 
her son does not. Yet the boy himself re- 
nounces the battlefield without a pang, on 
the day he learns that his college friend, 
Sénac—whom he had counted on joining at 
the front—has been wounded and invalided 
into civilian life. Mother and son believe 
themselves to be motivated each by the 
highest national or abstract ideals. In 
reality both are driven by the deepest com- 
pulsions of subjective human love. 

A famous critic, writing of de Monther- 
lant in the Pléiade library edition, in 1943, 
after the play’s first appearance in print, 
declared: “Je suis toujours étonné qu'on 
n'analyse pas plus longuement sa premiére 
oeuvre dramatique ‘L’Exil'’. Outre une 
monstrueux adresse technique (‘L’Exil’ est 
tres supérieur & La Reine Morte), cet ouv- 
rage me parait, en pleine adolescence, 


donner le clef de tout ce qui suivra .. .” 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Readers of this interesting article will be able to identify the stamps on this and the opposite page from among 
those described by Mr. Norman. 


Stamps Commemorate the Theatre 


OSTAGE stamps today continue to serve 


as publicity and as propaganda agents, 
with a never-ending variety of events and 
designs dominating successive productions, 
and it is of interest to note that there have 
been a number of outstanding commemo- 
ration stamp printings made over the years 


in the interests of the live theatre. Some 
of these stamp issues have coincided with 
the anniversary of national and provincial 
theatres in widely-separated countries, or 
have in other ways symbolised aspects and 
features of the theatrical world. 

In 1947 the Bulgarian authorities released 
a set of eleven new charity stamps, the pro- 
ceeds from their sale benefiting the Theat- 
rical Artists’ Benevolent Fund; while the 
occasion was also kept up as the 50th anni- 
versary of the National Theatre and por- 
traits of eminent Bulgarian artists were dis- 
played. As tributes to their ability, part of 
each stamp was taken up with a portrait of 
an actor or actress in medallion format, 
while the remaining space typified each 
artist in an outstanding theatrical rédle. 
Honoured in this way were Kirov, Nedeva, 
Popov, Kirchev, Snejina, Bachvarov, Gan- 
chev, Budavska, Kirkov, Ognianov and 
Sarafov. 


by 
K. Norman 


Meanwhile, during 1948, Russia put out 
two special stamps in commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Designs denoting 
the anniversary included an interesting in- 
terior view of the theatre, showing the stage, 
with a second value picturing an early 
theatre and portraits of personalities con- 
nected with the theatre. Another striking 
view of one of Moscow's cultural landmarks 
~The Maly Theatre, figured on the three 
Russian stamps specially printed for release 
during 1949. The occasion was the 125th 
birthday of the theatre, which was founded 
in 1824. The ornate structure appeared on 
two of the stamps, the third representing 
portraits of five figures who had been 
prominent in the theatre's history. 

Russia’s famous Bolshoi National Theatre, 
in Moscow, was recognised postally during 
1951, when two stamps placed on issue 
marked the 175th anniversary of the 
theatre’s foundation. The large building, 
with its upper floor and colonnaded front, 
made a fine illustration on one stamp. The 
second value, as well as representing the 
theatre, consisted of medallion portraits of 
figures in the musical and dramatic field, 
whose works had been presented in the 
theatre. Composers so _ typified were: 











Glinka, Tschaikovsky, Moussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov and Borodin. 

Austrian composers and artists have made 
that country world-famous as a cultural 
centre, and it was to be expected that the 
theatres concerned in their work should 
appear in “theatre” stamp productions. In 
1953, the Austrian post office circulated a 
new issue of stamps in connection with the 
150th anniversary of the Linz National 
Theatre. Only one value was used. This 
attractively featured a front elevation aspect 
of the theatre, with a theatrical mask, in 
dramatic pose, on the left, to complete the 
theme. 

Three Czechoslovakian stamps were pro- 
vided in 1953 on the occasion of the 70th 
anniversary of the National Theatre in the 
capital of Prague. One stamp used a facade 
view of the theatre; a second portrayed the 
opera singer Ema Destinnova; and a third 
showed the actor, Edourd Vojan. Both por- 
traits were full of stark realism, with ad- 
ditions to the respective design piece, 
including a harp and a mask, and part of a 
theatre building. 


In Roumania, too, where theatre holds 


sway, a single new stamp was issued during 
1953, when the centenary of the Caragiale 
National Theatre was being commemorated. 
Medallion inset likenesses of Matel Millo, 
Mme Aristia Romanescu and J. L. Caragiale, 


after whom the institution was named, were 
represented. 

Russia again distributed stamps to fur- 
ther the cause of the theatre in 1956, a single 
new printing making its appearance to sig- 
nify the 200th anniversary of the St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) State Theatre. In two-part 


design, the stamp showed a portrait at the 
left of F. G. Volkov, actor, who is credited 
with establishing the organisation in 1756, 
with an inset view of the State Theatre on 
the right. Yet another theatre centenary 
(the National Theatre) was publicised in 
1956 by Bulgaria in two stamps. There was 
a distant aspect of the theatre on one of 
them, and portraits of Bulgarian personali- 
ties, D. Woinikov and S. Dobroplodni, high- 
lighted the second printing. 
* * ” 

The opening and inauguration of theatres 
have also come in for postal celebrations. 
Germany, in 1938, with two charity stamps, 
observed the opening of the Gautheatre, at 
Saarbrucken (then included in Germany), 
this being one of the earliest occasions when 
stamps were used for the purpose. A dis- 
tant picture of the Saarpfalz Gautheatre was 
the subject of the two vzlues, and the ad- 
ditional premium added to their value 
benefited Hitler's so-called “Culture Fund”. 

The reconstruction of the La Paz— 
Theatre of Peace, at San Luis Potosi, was 
made a philatelic event in Mexico, when 
four postage and five airmail stamps came 
on sale throughout that country. The Greek- 
like architectural style of the re-built 
theatre, appeared as the single design for 
the series, released during 1945. 

More recently the Austrian post office 
celebrated the reopening of the famous 
Burgtheatre and State Opera House, Vienna, 
badly damaged during the 2nd World War, 
in two special charity stamps, the additional 
premium carried assisting the rebuilding 
costs. The Burgtheatre, subject of the 

(Continued overleaf) 





Among the three French stamps in the selection above will be recognised, extreme right, the issue commemorating 


Sarah Bernhardt, described below. 


It is a subject for regret that the English Theatre is mot accorded this 


delightful form of publicity. 


Stamps Commemorate the Theatre (Contd. 
ls. 50gr. value, was orginally established in 
the middle of the 18th century, and is one 
of the leading playhouses in the German- 
speaking world. The stamps were printed 
in 1955, and bore delightful pictures of the 
architectural features. 1958 saw the pro- 
duction in Luxembourg of a pictorial stamp 
in commemoration of the Open Air Theatre, 
at Wiltz, in the Ardennes. The stamp rep- 
resented the theatre, its seating arrange- 
ments, and buildings in the background. 
- . * 


From time to time many countries have 
postally honoured eminent composers, 
writers and playwrights for their contribu- 
tions to the world of theatre. In 1946 the 
famous French actress, Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose artistic career began at the age of 17, 
was recognised on a French stamp. This 
featured the actress—she died in 1923—in a 
half length profile study, and sold with a 
special charity surtax. Finland struck a 
stamp in 1957 as a tribute to the actress Ida 
Aalberg, in the centenary year of her birth. 
A half length portrait, the stamp was based 
on a painting by Albert Edelfelt. 


* * * 


Theatrical Conferences and allied Festival 
occasions have not been forgotten by stamp 
designers. The head of the dramatic actor 
Joao Caetano, several masks of tragedy and 
comedy and a view of the stage inside the 
Caetano Theatre, figured on a_ stamp 
emanating from Brazil in 1951 which coin- 
cided with the Ist Brazilian Theatrical Con- 
gress, held at Rio de Janiero. A realistic 
impression of a scene from Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream was shown on 
one of two new Yugoslav stamps, issued in 
1955 for an International Theatrical Con- 
ference and associated Festival, at Dubrov- 
nik. The other stamp for the event carried 
a scene from Robinja, the Slave Woman, 
by Hanibal Lucic. The subject of two 


stamps from Bulgaria in 1953 was Amateur 
Theatricals, and symbolised the activity by 
including designs of a singer and musician 
in national costume; and folk dancing. 

* * * 


Dramatic societies have been honoured in 
world stamps a number of times. In 1955 
the 50th anniversary of L’Essor, the Tuni- 
sian Amateur Dramatic Society, was made 
the object of a stamp from Tunis. Highlight 
of the motif was a bird flying upward from 
a rising sun towards some curtains draping 
a stage. The Thalia Amateur Dramatic 
Society also received its share of publicity 
on four charity stamps, made available in 
1958 by the Surinam authorities. The 
imaginative designs signified the Society's 
120th birthday. Exterior views of the 
theatre in 1837, 1907 and 1957, were depic- 
ted in turn, with three patrons arriving for 
performances in period costumes and in 
vehicles of the times. The fourth motif 
acted as a tribute to Shakespeare by repro- 
ducing a sceae from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Titania and Bottom were represen- 
ted literally and actually “holding the stage” 
during a performance of the play. 

A realistic portrait of the celebrated 
Apolonia Pinto, said to be the country’s 
greatest actress, appeared on a new stamp 
released by Brazil during 1954. Marking 
the centenary of her birth, the stamp was 
printed on silk thread paper for the occa- 
sion. 

When Italy struck two stamps during 
1958 in connection with the centenaries of 
the birth of the operatic composers, Gio- 
como Puccini and Ruggero Leoncavallo, the 
designs of the stamps emphasised important 
stage performances. One of these portrayed 
Rodolfo’s Attic scene from La Bohéme, per- 
formed initially in Turin in 1896, while the 
other depicted a clown on stage in the 
prologue from Pagliacci, which was pro- 


(Continued on page facing) 











duced for the first time by Leoncavallo at 
Milan during 1892. Meanwhile, both Italy 
and Russia produced stamps in 1958 to 
commemorate the centenary of the birth of 
the noted Italian actress—considered to be 
the greatest of all time, Eleonora Duse. The 
issue from her native land (she was born at 
Vigevano, near Venice, and was the daugh- 
ter of an actor) showed a_ three-quarter 
length profile study of the actress, whose 
acting career started at the age of 13 years, 
while the Russian stamp carried a full face 
portrait. 

Last year, 1959, a seven-value “propa- 
ganda” stamp series was put out by Greece 
to commemorate the Ancient Greek Theatre 
and to publicise the efforts of the National 
State Theatre Company in reviving the per- 
formance of Attic tragedies and comedies 
in the 2,500-year-old Epidarus Theatre. The 
designs chosen were all the more interesting 
as they reproduced motifs from ancient 
vases and museum pieces, with one or two 
seeking to recapture some of the “atmo- 
sphere” of the performances of past eras. 
One design displayed the Delphi Ampi- 
theatre, and another showed an ancient 
theatre audience after a Pharsala, Thessaly, 
vase, of 580 B.C. A scene from Euripides’ 
Andromeda, taken from a vase of the 4th 
century, B.C., and an actor from a 3rd 
century statuette; a performance of a 


satirical play, of 410 B.C., from a mixing 


bowl, 
there 
mask 
flute, 
symbols of theatrical form and art. 

Meanwhile, for the 1959 observance of 
the centenary of the Turkish Theatre, the 
postal authorities of Turkey produced 
another two stamp issue, one of which 
showed a front elevation view of the im- 
pressive National Theatre Building at 
Ankara. A second motif portrayed the 
actor Sinasi (1826-1871), while both values 
also incorporated a small laurel branch and 
masks of Comedy and Tragedy. oe 
emblems of the Theatre. 


were among the designs. In addition 
were renderings of a clay tragedy 
of the 3rd century, and an ancient 


A New Immortal (Conid.) 

The central theme is treated with an in- 
tense and shattering, tragic sincerity. In 
Montherlant’s own words: 

“Une piéce de thédtre ne m/’interesse 
que si l'action extérieure, réduite a la plus 
grande simplicité, n’y est qu'un prétexte 
a l'exploration de !homme; si l'auteur s’y 
est donné pour taéche, non d’imaginer et 
de construire mécaniquement une intrigue, 


drum and lyre, as further historical — 
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mais d’exprimer avec le maximum de 

vérité, d'intensité et de profondeur un 

certain nombre de mouvements de l'dme 
humaine’. 

The Belles Lettres company of Geneva, 
to whom the author seven years ago con- 
fided the creation of La Ville dont le Prince 
est un Enfant, acquitted themselves nobly in 
Richard Vachoux’s production of this long 
overdue foretaste of genius, which should 
soon be seen elsewhere in Europe. 

In a new book, Thédtre et Destin, Pierre- 
Henri Simon declares that Henry de Mon- 
therlant revives the great ideal of classical 
tragedy; heightening prose to the level of 
great poetry, and coming closer in thought 
and feeling to Shakespeare than Racine. 
The Spanish Cardinal, in dramatic quality 
equal to his famous Port-Royal, confirms 
this view. Compassionate, lucid and austere, 
a powerful study of inner conflict in old 
age between political ambition and the call 
of the spirit, it is set in 16th century Madrid 
at the time of the death of the mighty, but 
soon forgotten, Cardinal Jimenez Cisneros, 
prelate of all Spain. 

The Cardinal is 82 years old, and is on 
stage almost continually throughout this 
play’s three acts. But it is the second act, 
during the interview with Spain’s weird 
Queen Mother Joanna, described as “la 
Folle’’, that is his great scene. The charac- 
ter of Joanna the Mad seems to have in- 
spired Montherlant. Through her dementia 
and mysticism—in which she sees all human 
acts from an immense distance—she achie- 
ves an order of experience superior to that 
of the Cardinal himself. For her, worldly 
ideas and the activities of men are mere 
“nuages qui changent de forme et enfin se 
dissipent’. The old age and austerity of her 
minister inspire no respect in her. Not only 
does the Queen express a philosophy close 
to that of Montherlant himself, but she 
reveals weaknesses, despairs, and a strange 
emotional hunger characteristic of the 
author’s own Célibataires, his most self- 
revealing work. “Everything is wounding 
to the wounded’, she says; and speaking of 
her madness: “A little kindness would cure 
me, but I know that it is too much to ask”. 

Cisneros dies of a stroke in the last act, 
while reading a letter of dismissal from the 
young King Charles, whose way to the 
throne he has plotted. It is like the sword- 
stroke of a matador. This tragedy ends 
more tragically than most; for the prelate’s 
soul is condemned to Hell by his own ruth- 
less, endless will to power, despite a deep 
longing for the cloisters. 

(Continued on page 49) 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON Wi 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gi 


DD havin 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 





C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Fran a will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 2548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








“Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 


in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 

58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 

m 12 noon Hf 12 p.m. daily 

"2D Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











BIANCO 


The 
Deliciously Different 
White Vermouth 




















The New Immortal (Contd.) 

The Spanish Cardinal is finally a tragedy 
of grace; its profoundest truth being that 
necessary perfection, our ultimate state of 
grace, depends in the end not upon our 
inner selves—which we sometimes try to 
force, with an energy too often scarred by 
weakness—but is a gift of the Spirit, to 
which it is our incorrigible nature to submit. 
It is a benison, which increases as we use it; 
and which fertilizes and chastises in the 
moment of its being. 

“Les dGmes de grace’, Montherlant has 
elsewhere written, “se communiquent com- 
me la grace méme, qui prend toutes les 
formes’. * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
the silhouette of the character. The first 
essential is to know whether the man is thin 
or fat, tall or short. Once the outline has 
been drawn, he sets about clothing it with 
a costume indicative of character—and a 
costume which can be read from the back 
row of the gallery. The clothes must tell 
the audience something significant about 
the character before a word is spoken. 
Tremendous thought goes into these early 
drawings in Mr Heeley’s studio. By the 
time he sends his sketch to the wardrobe, 
he knows exactly what he wants in order to 
create the right impression upon the audi- 
ence. His instructions to the wardrobe are 
precise and he expects them to be carried 
out to the letter. If he says he wants a 
rosette to be four inches in diameter, he 
means four inches and not three! The en- 
tire effect of a costume design could be 
ruined by dressmakers who carried out 
instructions approximately instead of exact- 
ly. Mr. Heeley is precise in his designs and 
he expects the dressmaker to be equally ai 
cise in the execution of them. 





Have you been to . 


“THE EGG & |” 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 





We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Douctas, 
Author of “Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








A new and fashionable restaurant in the 
heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 
Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers. 


BELVEDERE grill 


41 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.| 
Under the personal supervision of George 
(late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 
Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
midnight, Open Sundays 
Reservations: BELgrave 5758 











"LEY ON’S © 


Chop Suey Restaurant a 
Established 1926 


91 WARDOUR sT., W.l. [ij 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed OpenDaily if 











(inc. Sundeys) 12 te 11p.m. 
GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 

Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 

Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 








LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12- 11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30 - 1} p.m. 


} 





Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913 


Noon-midnight. Fully licensed. 














Theatrical 
Portraits 


HARRODS LTD me}, telel, ma. f! 


Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 

MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telephone: GER 2945 





Theatre on Reeord 


HE record that has given me most 

pleasure during the past month is an 
E.P. called Four from ‘The Girl Friend’ 
(Fontana TFE 17149). Here are three 
Rodgers and Hart songs, “The Girl Friend”, 
“The Blue Room” and = ‘Mountain 
Greenery”, charmingly sung by Bruce Trent 
and Doreen Hume, with accompaniments 
by Johnny Gregory and his Orchestra which 
show a pleasant sense of period. 

The fourth song on the disc is “I'm in 
Love’, by Con Conrad and Gus Kahn, and 
the reason for the change of authorship is 
interesting. The Girl Friend, with music 
and lyrics by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart, was produced in New York in 1926; 
but the musical of the same title produced 
in London the followinng year, and in 
which the four songs in question were 
featured, was an almost completely different 
show. The London Girl Friend was an 
adaptation of an American musical comedy 
called Kitty's Kisses, with songs by Conrad 
and Kahn, which was given the title of, and 
some of the songs from, The Girl Friend, 
and which also incorporated some songs, 
including “Mountain Greenery”, from Rod- 
gers and Hart’s New York Garrick Follies. 

How much simpler the task of producers 
was in the days before musicals had to be 
“integrated”. 

The New York cast recording of The 
Most Happy Fella (Philips BBL 7374) (re- 
viewed in the June issue) has been followed 
by a disc by the London company, headed 
by Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund (who 
is also on the New York disc), Jack Delon 
and Libi Staiger (H.M.V. CLP 1365). The 
British disc features the same twenty songs 
as the American one, but offers slightly 
more playing time, and scornfully rejects 
the American disc’s mealy-mouthed substi- 


by Roy Plomley 


tution of the vocal equivalent of a row of 
dots for the word “bitch” in “My Poor 
Feet”. 

As has been remarked before in this 
column, to put intimate revue successfully 
onto disc is exceedingly difficult, It is even 
more difficult to judge how much such a 
disc will mean to a listener who has not 
seen the revue in the theatre. I enjoyed 
listening to a great deal of the recording of 
John Cranko’s six-handed revue, New 
Cranks (H.M.¥V. CLP 1375) which ran for a 
limited season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
but I realised that my enjoyment was 
coming partly from visual memory. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that everyone 
will enjoy David Lee’s tunes, which are 
neat and inventive. 

One of the New Cranks cast, Johnny 
Wade, has also recorded one of his songs, 
“Shadow Love”, as a single (H.M.V. 45- 
POP 757), and on the other side of it he 
sings “Funny Thing”, which is the only 
audible trace left by The Golden Touch, 
which expired with depressing suddenness at 
the Piccadilly Theatre. 

Another of the season’s entries which did 
not stay the course was Call It Love at 
Wyndham’s. This rather curious entertain- 
ment consisted of four overlong sketches, 
depicting love affairs in the years 1880, 
1912, 1927 and 1960, interspersed, while the 
scenery was changed, with pastiches of 
songs of the different periods, composed by 
Sandy Wilson. These songs, by the original 
cast, can be heard on Decca DFE 6640 
(E.P.). 

The romantically named Starlight Sym- 
phony, conducted by Cyril Ornandel, offers 
The Musical World of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein (M.G.M. C 817). The pre- 
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* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4. 

Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


**DEANE’S”’ 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 

















TTRACTIVE young ladies (singers, dancers, 
4 models, etc.) are constantly in demand by film 
and television companies, and if you are willing to 
work hard as well as being just another pretty face, 
we can assist you in obtaining first-class show business 
employment. Write or telephone for an appointment— 
Shaftesbury Productions, 85 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
REGent 0983 or FREmantie 3782. 

ALDNESS AND LOSS OF HAIR. Mr. J. Jenkins’ 

treatment has been successful in promoting the 
re-growth of his own hair and that of some of his 
friends. He may be able to help others.—18 Medway 
Parade, Greenford, Middx 
ey * Theatre World ” 

offer accepted.—Eagan, 


for sale, 1945-57, Any 
88 Haresfield Road, 


Coventry. 
ANCERS auditioned and trained for Modern Pro- 
in writing—Lilian Harmel 
» 


duction Group. Apply 
Studio, 37 Ferncroft Ave., N. 
| UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing 
Shorthand / Typing). oe. _— 
Road. London. N.11 NT. 
| Amiga CLASSES in ie ‘Technique, Speech, 
4 etc also private ccaching for Drama School 
and Speech and Drama _ Examinations. 
Term starts 11th October. Studio Central London. 
Write—Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W.19. Wim. 2161 
OR SALE—*Play Pictorial"’ Nos. 132 to 381, 
* Theatre World" 92 to 173 and years 1947 to 
1959. Almost complete lots. Offers to—Box 622. 
OR SALE—*Theatre World" from February 1952 
to June 1958. § missing. 72 copies. Also January 
1959. Good condition. Offers—Box 625. 
VOR SALE—* Theatre World’ March 1939 to 
February 1956. Note, includes scarce pre-war 
and war editions. Very g00d condition. Offers to— 
Margaret Treglown., 104 Streetly Lane, Four Oaks, 
Sutton Coldfield. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House. London. W.C.1 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey. 
4 and Studio Theatre, Kensington. W.11. Seven- 
Day Courses covering Acting Technique, Speech. 
Improvisation, Mime, Rehearsal, Make-up. Fencing, 
etc., starting 10th and 31st July, 7th and 14th August. 
Evening Course 22nd August. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from—Miss 
B. Symonds, 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembley Park. 
Middlesex. Tel: WIMbledon 2141. 
TEW TALENT WANTED—We sce your act. 
advice and encouragement, then endeavour 
find suitable dates when proficient.—Shaftesbury 
ductions, 85 Shaftesbury Avenuc, London 
REGent 0983. 
JANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts. 
comedy complete with music.—Ted ewis, 16 
Mythop Road. Little Marton, Blackpool. 
OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists. Copv/Dicta- 
Phone Typists. etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd 
periods, weeks or days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St.. S.W.1. (3 mins. St. 
James’ Park Station.) Tel’ ABBEY 2354/5817. 
ayy nol re~ Tzigane Young Lady Singer 
or Instrumentalist to Partner Guitarist for TV. 
33/37 


(private lessons 
10 Beaconsfield 


Auditions, 


studies for 


give 

to 
Pro- 
W.1. 


4 


etc. Write with photo please—A_ Leopardi, 

Finsbury Sq. House, London E.C.2 

\ JIGS. Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.—- 

Isaia, 31 Gerrard Strect. London, W.1. GER. 4233 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


eon 8coonss 
BOOKS +» RECORDS - MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
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sentation is lush and lavish, with a merciful 
absence of gimmicks. 

I can find little to commend in Swingin’ 
Thro’ The Shows by the Eric Delaney Band. 
(L.P. Parlophone PMC 1120). The tunes 
chosen are the obvious and most hackneyed 
ones (and exclusively American) and the 
arrangements feature an electric instrument 
with a hurdy-gurdyish tone. For an unex- 
plained, and perhaps inexplicable, reason, 
the cover shows a photograph of Las Vegas 
by night. * 


Webber-Douglas School of Singing 
and Dramatic Art 
Senior Students in ‘‘ The Constant Wife’ 


PERFORMANCE of The Constant 

Wife, by W. Somerset Maugham, was 
given by senior students in the Chanticleer 
Theatre on 21st July. 

The action takes place in a London draw- 
ing-room between the Wars. People born 
before the turn of the century are becoming 
difficult to portray, so that students today 
all seem to be acting against their type. 
Allowing for this, Mary Cassimatis gave a 
good account of ‘Constance’, the wife who 
effects an original arrangement with her 
peccant husband. Few of the other players 
seemed so much at ease in their parts, but 
this criticism does not apply to Nicolette 
Pendrell. as the lady in business, nor to 
Stuart Hoyle, as the visitor from the East. 
Brian Coburn seemed almost too much at 
ease in a rather boisterous appearance as an 
outraged husband, but this is almost to 
carp. The whole team gave enjoyable ex- 
pression to a comedy the quality of which 
is not approached by writers today. It is 
just that the kind of polite behaviour which 
seemed the merest naturalism when the 
comedy was written is becoming very diffi- 
cult to reproduce on the stage. 

In this production, directed by Mr. Peter 
Streuli, the required manner was very well 
maintained by Rosalind Allaway, as Con- 
stance’s calmly broad-minded mother, and 
to this actress special praise is due. 

H.G.M. 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 


Prospectus from: 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


What. 


which gives full details of all 
London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn’t take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe’s Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores, 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£460 


SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 

















EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance:— 

Lionel Hale 
The Grass is Greener (restricted) 

H.& M. Williams 

The Long and the Short and the Tall 

Willis Hall 

Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 


Gilt and Gingerbread 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 


"$y Car 
1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; ee yo Jack . Lyne (of the 
lena 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT” IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 





Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Ltp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Lrp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Tel.: 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internationa 

















Agents for Canada, Australia anc 





SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD ” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. — not 
arrange now for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World "’ anywhere 
n the world 


This greetings 
card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 


sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 


covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Subscription ] 
21/- post free 


Each Additional Gift 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
““ THEATRE WORLD " 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 


Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 

The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 
The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t’Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who’s Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard I 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 
The Crooked Mile 
Pieces of Eight 
As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 
OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 
SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 
Roots 
AUGUST 1959 
The Complaisant Lover 
The Pleasure of His 
Company 
The Hostage 











